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To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


Sir, 


By giving to the following remarks on “ Timon of Athens,” 
which has been so classically revived at Drury-lane Theatre, a 
place in your forthcoming number you will particularly oblige, 


Oct, 30. A NEW CORRESPONDENT. 


“Timon of Athens,” having undergone a long course of pre- 
paration, is at length revived in a stile of adequate splendour, and 
we proceed to the pleasant duties of recording the taste and 
magnificence with which this drama has been decorated. The 
intrinsic merits of ‘‘ Timon,” are many, but not obvious, and it 
resembles the rich mine of golden ore, which must be broken up, 
cre its treasures are conceded. The credulity of Timon, his pro- 
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fusion, his sorrows, and his misanthropy, abound with didactic les- 
sons, they afford but little amusement, yet convey much instruction ; 
and the failure of stage effect can hardly be lamented, jn the con- 
sumation of moral excellence it so happily sustains. 

This ne.:lected play has not been represented for a considerable 
period, the last time it was acted, was under the auspices of Mr, 
Kemble, whose attention, if rumour can be trusted, is again ap- 
proximating to its former object. In sober sadness, a rival exhi- 
bition of «© Timon,” was contemplated at Covent-garden Theatre, 
and, for aught that we can ascertain, has not hitherto been relin. 
quished. Had Mr. Kemble possessed the vigour which Timon, 
from the brilliant testimony of Mr. Kean, so indispensibly de- 
mands, we should have hailed the contrast with sentiments of 
measureless satisfaction, and awarded the wreath of victory with a 
prowt but impartial hand. Yet a melancholy retrospect of Mr. 
Kenible’s Sir Giles Overreach obtrudes a thorough conviction of 
his ill-success, and we therefore most strenuously deprecate a con- 
test where the issue is so clearly decided. When the growing in- 
firmities of nature can be ‘ shuffled off,’ our theatrical colossus 
is still pre-eminent, and like, the great Rhodian image, fall when 
he may, his fragments will attest the godlike grandeur of his 
dimensions, 

Mr. Kean submitted to the inherent narrowness of his scope, 
and played for some time without a single brilliant display of 
genius though no medium was neglected for the dissemination of 


his wonderful powers. In the second act he delivered the annexed 


lines with that) extraordinary mental force which drives every 
syllable he utters to the deepest recesses of the heart : 





“* These old fellows 
Have their ingratitude in them hercditary : 


Their bivod is cak’d, ‘tis cold, it seldom flows ; 
"Tis lack of kindly warmth ; they are not kind; 
And nature, as it grows again tow'rd earth, 

Is tashion’d, for the j wrney, dull and heavy.’ 


The first burst of passion which the character afforded was em- 
ede With Even more than Mr Kean’s accustomed avidity, and 
in the short, but pithy dialoyue with the creditors, he 


** Rushed like a torrent down upon the soul.” 
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sweeping our senses from their firmest stations, in the storm and 
whirlwind of his fury, The gesticulation which accompanied the 
four last short speeches exceeded the every ctfort of the same 
nature that we can administer to delight, by attempting to 
remember. 
Lucius, Alas my lord. 
Timon. Cut out my heart in sums. 
Titus. Mine, fifty talents. 
Timon. Tellout my blood. 
Zueius. Five thousand crowns my lord. 
Timon. Five thousand drops pay that,—— 
What's yours—and yours ! 
Varro. My lord————— 
Caphis. My lord————— 
Timon. Here, tear me, take me, andthe Gods fall on you. 
(Exit. 

Mr. Kean gazed at the blood hounds who were preying upon 
his existence, tore open his vest to enforce the offer he had urged, 
and at length broke from the clamours his distraction could not 
silence, with =n imprecation of tremendous horror on the throng 
that assailed him. 

Timon is now meditating on the means by which his vengeance 
may be accomplished, and his busy brain engenders a final me- 
thod ofensuring it. Nothing, in the long catalogue of excellencies, 
isso completely beyond our limits to record, or could excel the wild 
and original expression of countenance in which the embryoes of 


vengeance was expanded. It flashed, like lightning across his 


_ dark features, and illuminated the speaking ‘silence of his eye-un- 
precedented fire. We shall mark a few words in italics, which 
imagination is exhausted to describe : 


Timon, They have e’en put the breath from me, the slaves; Creditors ! 


——devils 
Flavius. My dear lord! 
Timon. What, if it should be so— 
Flavius. My dear lord! 


Timon, I'll have it so. My Steward ! 


The mock-banquet now follows, to which the ‘ mouth-friends”. 


of Timon were invited, and where, when the covers are removed, 
they detect the studied emptiness of their entertainment. Here 
one of the ungrateful parasites apqlogizes for his treachery, and 
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the noble benefactor replies with ‘* O, Sir, letit not trouble you,” 
a simple hemistich in which the utterance of Mr. Kean was satir- 
ically beautiful. ‘Ihe grace, is a composition of sarcastic hu- 
mour, but it derived an unprecedented spirit from the efforts of 
the speaker, whose energy was at once equivocally severe, and 
pointedly ironical. The whole scene, indeed, seemed elaborately 
finished, and terminated, after a rapid succession of intellectual 
effulgence, with repeated peals of astonishment and applause. 

Timon’s adieu to the city walls, and the general curse in which 
he confounds their inhabitants, were marked with unabated splen- 
dor. His appearance in the woods, divested of those humanities 
that had recently encompassed him, was singularly affecting, and 
his interview with Alcibiades, for whose person and pursuits he 
still retains a latent regard, justified our most sanguine expec- 
tations. I am anxious to enumerate the beautics of his collv- 
quy with Apemantus, and, above all, his audience, to the faith- 
ful Steward, and the humble Senators, but this intention I must 
postpone till another opportunity, and can only assure your 
dispassionate and discriminating readers that the performance of 
Mr. Kean in this novel assumption, will exercise their whole can- 
dour while it extorts their utmost admiration. 

Mr. Wallack was splendidly attired as the Athenian leader, and 
exhibited his manly proportions with considerable success. We 
are averse to that langour which too frequently pervades the ex- 
ertions of this most promising actor, and find fresh, reasons for 
the enforcement of our quarrel in the excellences that always re- 


sults from his unclouded animation. Apemantus was assigned to 


Mr. Munden, and relinquished by that admirable comedian, we 


believe, on Friday last, from his alledged apprehension, that the 
cynical remarks of the philosopher, as delivered by him, would 
become obnoxious to merriment and ridicule. It is unfortunate 
for Mr. Bengough, who succeded to the part, that these excuses 
were not adduced at an earlier period, and still more unfortunate 
for the general feeling, that any opportunity was ever offered for 
their disclosure at all. Why were not the Manager's eyes directed 
to Mr. Dowton, who has claims upon the character? that the whole 
quorum of critics would acknowledge without 2 momentary dis- 


cussion. For ourselves we are puzzled to elucidate such unwal- 
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rantable neglect, and wander without satisfaction, in a labyrinth 
of conjecture. 

This tragedy has been altered by. exclusive curtailment, if we 
except the introduction of Timon's false friends towards the ca- 
tastrophe, when their crimes are adjudged before the victorious 
and resentful Alcibiades. This introduction is/superfluous, and 
might be omited in charity to Mr. Harley, who minces a few ex- 
traneous nothings in the very teeth of gravity and composure. To 
Mr. Kinnaird, and Mr. Rae, the credit of this very modest and 
proper amendment has been allotted, and we sincerely concede 
toeither gentleman the full praise that his taste and veneration 
for the immortal author must demand. _ 


OBSERVATIONS ON STEPHEN JONES'S 


’ RBDITION OF ‘* BIOGRAPHIA DRAMATICA, OR A COMPANION TO 


THE PLAYHOUSE.” 


The original compiler of this work, David Erskine Baker, was. 
undoubtedly a lover of the drama, who devoted a considerable 
portion of his time tq the undertaking in collecting Anecdote 
and consulting the best authorities. He brought his work down 
to the year 1764, and the candid reader must acknowledge that 
notwithstanding the labours of his successors, this portion of the 
work is ‘o most entertaining thouzh now considerably in- 
jured by cUrtailments. This work was brought down to the year 
1782, vy Isaac Reid, who corrected some of Baker's errors (for 
errors are unavoidable in works of this nature) and concluded 
the eighteen years additions with some skill though not upon 
the extensive plan of the original. 


An Epitome of this .work 
appeared about the year 1793, 


and Mr. Jones, who has 


brought down the work to the end of November 1811, (chiefly 
by an appenpix) has copied from this Epitome verbatim; conse- 


quently Mr. Jones's account of seme of the plays is as concise as 
Victor's * History of the Theatres ;” 


though the original plan 
of the companion to the playhouse was very different from Vic- 


ToR'’s. Inthe introduction to the first Volume setting forth the 
rise and progress of the English stage, Mr. Jones states that in 
1804, Mr. Colman intimating a design to dispose of half the pro- 
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perty of the Haymarket Theatre, ‘* Mr. Winston, a gentleman of 
fortune became a purchaser of it in conjunction with Mr. Morris, 
brother-in-law to Mr. Colman,’ ‘This is not correet : Mr. Mor. 
ris bought a quarder and the other quarter was divided between 
Mr. Winston and another gentleman, who afterwards disposed of 
his half-quarter to Mr. Morris. Mr. Jones dwells rather too much 
upon the perfor:n ices of the childrea (\laster Betty and Miss Vu- 
dic) but says very little about the O. P. war and Drury lane con. 
flayration, and /ess about the Lyceum Theatre. ‘This introduce. 
tion concludes with a summary of the various lists of plays which 
had been published at different times. Of Oulton’s list, Mr. Jones 
says. ‘‘Asa mere catalogue, this book (which was by an appendi: 
continued to the vear 1803,) has considerable merit.” Much dili- 
gence seems to have been exerted in collecting names of dramatic 
pieces not mentioned in former lists ; and we are very sorry to be 
obliged to qualify our, praise of it by saying that many ihaccura- 
cies occur in the titles, dates, author’s names &c. These may 


perhaps be errat#¥of the press, but they deduct greatly from the 
utility of thework.” Since Mr. Jones's publication a new edition 


of Oulton’s, “ List of plays’’ has been published by which many 
errors,may be discovered in the new Biographia Dramatica. 
Mr. Jones acknowledges himself igdebted to the Monthly Mirror 
for part of his biography ; andgfie is equally so to the Thespian 
Dictionary, ascribed to Oulto@ by Mr. Gilliland, and. which is 
highly extolled by the editor of the Monthly Mirror Rough, in 
the year 1798, that Editor in scurrilous language ascribed to a Mr. 
Oulton ‘“ Authentic memoirs of the Green-Room,” which were 
absolutely written by Alex. Anderson Esq. then a student in the 
Temple, and afterwards an officer in a Militia corps, who was 
well known by the manager of the Richmond Theatre. The Edi- 
tor of the European Magazine, said there were some errors in Oul- 
ton’s continuation of ‘‘ Victor's History of the Theatres ;” but 
we find by a letter, signed by W. C. Outron, in the first volume 
of the Monthly Magazine, (occasioned by the Shakspearean forge- 
ries) that Mr. O. attributes all those errors to that very Maga- 
zine. Hence, it is evident that no periodical work, (especially 
one edited by a performer or the near relation of one) should be 
entirely depended upon by any compiler of a Dramatic History. 
(To be concluded in our next) 
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THE COLLECTOR.—No. XXXIV. 


“¢ As bees, wide wand’ring through the blossom’d groves, 
Freely extract whatever sweets they find ; 

So we each goldensentiment select, 

T’ adorn and dignify our humble page.” 


1.—LUXURIES. 


Turkeys, or Guinea cocks, were first brought into England in 
the fifteenth year of Henry VIII. It was much about the same 
time that carp and pippins were brought from beyond sea by Leo- 
nard Mascall, of Plumsted, in Kent. In 1578, apricots were 
brought from Italy. The same country gave England melon- 
seeds, inthe reign of James I. About the same period, the large 
fine pale gooseberry was brought from Flanders, with salads ‘and 
cabbages. It was not till the 21a of the restoration that aspara- 


+ 


gus, artichokes, oranges, lemons, and cauliflowers, were known 
in England. 


2.—COACHES AND SEDAN CHAIRS. 


The use of coaches was introduced into England by Fitz-Alan, ~ 
Earl of Arundel, in the year 1580. At first they were only drawn 
by two hors It was the favourite Buckingham, who, about 
the year 1619, began to have them drawn by six horses: which, 
an old historian tells us, ‘* was wondered at asa novelty, and im- 
puted to him as a mastering pride.” Before that time, ladies 
chiefly rode on horseback, either single on their palfreys, or dou- 
ble behind some person on a pillion.—The Duke of Buckingham 
introduced sedan-chairs about the same period. 


3.—=DAYS OF YORE. 


In the reign of Edward III the Lord Chief Justice of the King's 
Bench had a salary of no more than 66/. 13s. 4d. per annum; and 
the ordinary judges of that bench, and of the Common Pleas, had 
only 401. each per annum. The annual allowance of Henry the 


Fourth’s Confessor was higher ; it was 691. 10s, 6d. In the year 
Vou, IX.—No, 51. Q & 
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1578, Queen Elizabeth created the Earl of Shrewsbury Earl Mar. 
shal of England during life, with a salary of only 201. per annum, 
Her Secretary for the French tongue, Thomas Edmonds, Esq, 
was treated more generously ; his salary was 661, 13s. 4d. and the 
same with that of the Chief Justice. 


4.—CURIOUS BILL, 


Delivered to the representatives of the Radnor family, for repairs 
performed by a tradesman of Truro, in Cornwall, on a Monu- 
ment of that family in Truro Church. 


To putting one new foot to Mr. John Roberts, 2s. 6d.; mend- 
ing his other, 6d.; putting seven new buttons to his coat, Sid.; 
@ new string to his breeches knee, 3d. ; two new feet to Philipps, 
his wife, 6s. 6d. ; mending her eyes, and putting a new nosegay 
in her hand, 2s. 6d.; two new hands and a new nose to the Cap. 
tain, 5s. 9d.; to two new hands, and mending the nose of his 
wife, 4s.; repairing her eyes, and putting a new cuff to her gown, 
1s. 8d. ; to making and fixing two new wings on Time's shoul 


ders, 3s. 9d. ; making a new great toe, 1s. ; mending the handk 


of his scythe, and putting a new blade to it, 1s. 64d.—Totl 
1l. 10s. Sd, 


5.—-THE PRINCE OF HESSE AND THE GREY ASS. 


Some of the German prints relate the following anecdote of 
Prince Charles of Hesse, field-marshal of Denmagk, and con- 
mander in chief of the Danish troops, sent to take possession of 
Hamburgh. 

“* On his march to Hamburgh, he halted at a small town called 
Pinneberg, in the duchy of Holstein, distant from Hamburgh 
about twelve English miles. There were two inns in the place; 
the one had for its sign a Grey Ass, and the other a Black Cou. 
On asking which was the first, his serene highness was told the 
former: he accordingly alighted there, and went in. As he was 
preparing to take his departure, the landlord made his appear- 
ance, and in a supplicating ‘tone told him, that he-had a favour 
to request, which, he trusted, his serene highness would not take 
amiss, but grant him. ‘ Why not?” was the reply, ‘ provided 
nothing particular be in the way.” The landlord then told his 
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illustrious visitor, that he had long been dissatisfied with his pre- 
sent sign, alledging that it was too vulgar, considering the 
number of gentry that visifed his house: he therefore thought, 
that if permission was given him’ to hang up a portrait of his 
serene highness, in the place of the Grey Ass, it’ could not fail 
to be a still greater inducement to companies repairing to his 
tavern, which, by the way, had always enjoyed a pre-eminence 
over that of his neighbour. The prince gave his assent, and the 
painter was immediately sent for, who, in a great hurry, finished 
the so-much-desired sign, at the bottom of which was written, 
in large golden letters, Prince Charles of Hesse. The other land-. 
lord, a fellow, it should seem, of some acuteness of discern- 
ment, was struck with the idea that there was now, perhaps, a 
fine opportunity for him to raise the fame of his house, by trans- 
forming the Black Cow into the Grey d4ss—thinking, as he very 
justly did, that he should thereby at least attract a great many 
guests that otherwise intended to go to his rival, the fame of 
whose house, known by the sign of the Grey Ass, was spread far 
and wide: nor was he in the wrong, for the thing took, and 
succeeded beyond his most sanguine expectations. Our other 
hero, sadly disappointed and chagrined, saw too into the incon- 
sistency of his conduct. Out of revenge, and, as it were, to 
make good the injury he had thus evidently brought upon him- 
self, he ordered down the new sign, and, as a necessary expla- 
nation, previous to its being replaced, caused to be written over 
the head of the Field-marshal—‘‘ This is the real Grey Ass. 


y 6.—AN EXTRAORDINARY CHARACTER. 


The Abbé de Nateville was born in Franche Comte, the begin- 
ning of the last century. He was a man of lively imagination and 
warm passions, The singular and paradoxical extremes into which 
they hurried him, are worthy of record.—Hearing, one day, a 
sermon on the fire of hell, he was instantly seized with the terror 
of eternal damnation. In order to mortify his unruly passions, he 
became a capuchin friar; but, finding no sufficient mortification 
in this order, he entered into that of the Carthusians. There he 
pasend three or four years in a very edifying manner; but, not 
being able to drive from his memory the pleasures of the world, 
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he settled in the opinion, that to live in the world would be no 
obstacle to his salvation. Having laid a plan for his escape, he 
was seized by the prior in attempting to scale the wall. ‘To dis. 
enzage himself, he pulled out his knife, and laid the prior dead at 
his feet. Jn the inn where he lodged that night, he had a ‘quarrel 
with a young French officer ; they went to the field in the morn. 
ing, and the officer was killed. Nateville inclining to enlist in 
the troops of the king of Spain, his master, obtained letters of 
recommendation to several gentlemen in Madrid. 

At Perpignan, where he stopped some days, he debauched the 
daughter of his landlord, promising to marry her as soon as he 
should be in office. While he was soliciting employment at Ma- 
drid, he quarrelled with a cavalier in the street; they fought by 
moonlight; the cavalier was killed! and, being found to be the 
son of a grandee, our adventurer retired to a village, where there 
Was a nunnery, to the abbess of which he had letters of recom- 
mendation. He told her his adventure, and suggested to her the 
necessity of hiding till the matter should be forgot. The abbes 
received him with great civility, and permitted him to converse 
with the nuns at the grate. He fell in love with one of the nuns, 
young and handsome, who had been thrust into the nunnery 
against her inclination. It was not difficult to gain her heart; 
and they made a shift to meet sometimes without being o' structed 
by the grate. The intrigue being discovered, he was bitterly re- 
proached by the abbess for his ingratitude. He shed many tears, 
and appeared to be a sincere penitent. Her advice was, that he 


should slip off privately; and she even gave him money for his 


journey. He wrote to his nun, with an offer to marry her; she 
made her escape, and flew to his arms. 


They got to Lisbon with- 
out being discovered, where they found a ship ready to set sail for 
Smyrna. He sold his horse, bought some merchant-goods, and 
agreed with the captain for his passage. The captain treated him 
with great civility, chiefly on the lady’s account, who touched his 
heart. She appeared so fond of her husband, that he lost all 
hopes ; but he esteemed her the more on that account. 

Having landed at Smyrna, Nateville was warmly recommended 
by the captain to his acquaintance. In this city the lady fell ill 


and died, leaving her husband inconsolable- He set out for Cone 
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stantinople, procured a commission in the troops of the Grand 
Seignior, and, by his vigilance, activity, and insinuation, be- 
came the chief favourite of the aga, his captain, who persuaded 
him to turn Mahometan, as a sure road to preferment. Nate- 
ville, without hesitation, renounced his religion, and consequently 
secured the interest of the aga, who obtained fur him a consi- 
derable post in the army. His appointment enabled him to pur- 
chase five or six female slaves, with whom he lived much at his 
ease. After passing 17 or 18 years in this indolent sort of life, his 
patron was disgraced and turned out of office. Nateville found it 
necessary to take new measures. Resolving to leave a country 
where he had no longer any protection or hope of preferment, 
he wrote a letter to the pope, signifying, that he was stung with 
remorse of conscience, and that, with permission of his holiness, 
he was resolved to return to his own country, and die a good 
Christian. Another letter he wrote to the king of Spain, demand- 
ing an employment that would yield him 18.000 livres yearly, the 
same he enjoyed among the Turks, At the same time, he wrote 
to the Emperor's general in Hungary, that, upon obtaining a fa- 
vourable response from the pope and the king of Spain, he would 
betray into the general’s hands 4000 Turks, who were under his 
command. The Emperor, being at that time at war with the 
Grand Seignior, gladly embraced Nateville’s offer, and obtained 
for him all he demanded. 

Nateville returned to Franche Comte, the place of his nativity, 
where he passed most of his time in hunting and destroving 
noxious animals. He was fond of good cheer; but bestowed, in 
charity, all he could spare from living. He settled pensions on 
two surgeons for taking care of the poor. He entertained two 
school-masters, for educating the poor boys and girls in the newwh- 
bourhood ; and he gave a pension to an advocate, for assisting 
him in accommodating differences among his neighbours. He 
was both severe and sudden in his punishments; otherwise easy 
in his temper; a good neighbour, just and benevolent. It is re- 
ported, that he died in firm hopes of Paradise, being persuaded, 


that his sincere penitence would procure him God’s pardon to his 
crimes. 
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IVAN CZAROWITZ, 
Or, The Rose without Prickles, that Stings not. A Tale. Written 
by her Imperial Mojesty, the Empress of Russia. 
(Continued from Page 182, and concluded.) 


They pursued their way, through a wood, into an agreeable 
plain, through which ran a rivulet of clear water. On the banks 
they saw troops of young people. Some were sitting on the grass, 
and others were lying underneath the trees. As svon as they saw 
the Czarowitz, they got up and came to him. One of them, with 
great politeness and insinuation of manner, addressed him— 
‘* Give me leave,”’ said he, ‘‘ to ask you, Sir, where you are go- 
ing? Did you come here by chance? Can we have the pleasure 
of serving you in anything? Your appearance fills us with re- 
spect and friendship; and we are ravished with the number of 
your brilliant accomplishments.” The Czarowitz recollecting the 
words of Felitsa, replied, ‘ IT have not the honour to know you, 
and you also are unacquainted with me; I therefore attribute 
your compliments to your politeness, and not to my own merits, 
T am going to seek the rose without prickles, that stings not.— 
Another of the company joined the conversation, and said, ‘‘ Your 
intention is a proof of your talents; but oblige us so far as to fa- 
vour us with your company a few days, and to take a share in the 
inimitable pleasures which we enjoy.’ Ivan told them, that he 
was restricted to a time, and that he could not delay, lest he 
should incur the Han’s displeasure. They endeavoured to per- 
suade him, that rest was necessary for his health, and that he 
could not find a place for this purpose more convenient, nor 
people more inclined to serve him. Finding their entreaties in 
vain, the men and women took each other by the hand, and 
formed a ring about Ivan and his conductor, and began to leap 
and dance; but while they were whirling themselves about, Ras- 
sudok snatched Ivan under his arm, and ran out of the ring with 
such speed, that the dancers could not catch hold of him. 

Having proceeded farther, they came to Loentyag Murza, (the 
sluggard chief,) the chief governor of the place, who was taking 
a walk with his household. He received Ivan and his conductor 
very civilly, and asked them into his lodging. As they were 4 
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little tired, they went in with him. He desired them to sit down 
on the divan, and Jaid himself down by them, on soft pillows co- 
vered With old-fashioned cloth of gold. His domestic friends sat 
round the walls of the chamber. Loentyag Murza then ordered 
pipes, tobacco, and coffee to be served. Having understood that 
they did not smoke, nor drink coffee, he ordered the carpets to 
be sprinkled with perfumes, and asked Ivan the reason of his exe 
cursion into the game park? The Czarowitz answered, that, by 
order of the Han, he was in quest of the rose without prickle 
that stings not. Loentyag Murza was amazed that he could un- 
dertake such an arduous attempt at so early anage. ‘* Older 














than you,” said he, ‘* are scarcely equal to such a business ; rest 
a little ;—don’t proceed farther ;—I have many people here who 
have endeavoured to find out this flower, but have all got tired, 
and have deserted the pursuit."" One of them then said, ‘‘ I my- 
self more than once tried to find it, but became weary of my 
search, and, instead of it, I have found my benefactor, Loentyag 


Murza, who supplies me with meat and drink.” In the midst of 
this conversation, Loentyag Murza’s head sunk into a pillow, and 
he fell asleep. ‘Then his friends, who were seated about the walls 
of the room, got up softly: some went to dress themselves, others 
to repose; a few entered into idle conversation, and several sat 
down to cards and dice. When Leentyag Murza awoke, they 
again gathered around him; and atable, covered with fruit, was 
brought into the room. Loentyag Murza asked the Czarowitz, 
who very earnestly observed all that passed, to eat. Ivan was just 
going to taste what was offered by Leentyag Murza, when his con- 
ductor pulled him gently by the sleeve, and a bunch of fine 
grapes, which he had laid hold of, fell out of his hand, and was 
scattered upon the pavement. Recollecting himself immediately, 
he got up, and they left Leentyag Murza.* 

Not far from this, they spied the house of a peasant, sur- 
rounded by several acres of well-cultivated ground, on which were 
growing various kinds of corn, as rye, oats, barley, buck-wheat, 
&c. Some of this corn was ripening, and some only springing 





* This description of Leentyag Murza accords so much with the manners of 


the Russian nobility, that it is allowable to suppose, her Majesty took the 
picture from one of them. 
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up. A little farther they saw a meadow, in which horses, cows, 





and sheep were grazing ‘They found the landlord with a water. 
ing-pan in his hand, with which he was watering the cucumbers 
and cabbages, set by his wife. .The children were employed in 
clearing away the uscless weeds from among the garden-stuffs, 
Rassudok addressed them :—‘* God be with you, good people.”"— 
They answered, ‘ Thank you, young gentleman ;’ and they made 
a distant bow to the Czarowitz, as toastranger; but ina friendly 
manner they addressed Rassudok—* Be so kind as to go into our 
dwelling ; your mother, the Sultana, loves us, visits us, and 
does not neglect us.’* Rassudok consented, and, with Ivan, 
went into the yard; in the middle of which, there stood an old 
and lofty ouk, and underneath was a broad and clean-scraped 
bench, with a table before it. The landlady and her daughter. 
in-law spread a table-cloth, and placed on the table a howl of 
butter-milk, and another with poached eggs; they set down also 
a dish of hot pancakes, soft beiled eggs, and, in the middle, a 
good bacon ham. They brought brown bread, and set down to 
every one a can of sweet milk; then, by way of dessert, they pre- 
sented fresh cucumbers and cranberries, with honey. The land- 
lord pressed them to eat. The travellers, who were hungry, 
found every thing excellent; and, during supper, talked with the 
landlord and landlady, who told them how healthy, happy, and 
“quiet they were; passing their time in country work, and_ over- 
coming every want and difficulty by industry. After supper, they 
spread on the same bench mats, and Rassudok and Ivan put their 
cloaks on the mats. The landlady gave to each a pillow; so they 
laid down, and, being tired, soon fell asleep. 

In the morning they got up at day-break, and having thanked 
their landlord, who would have nothing for their lodging, they 
pursued their journey. Having got about half a mile, they heard 
the sound of the bagpipe. Ivan wanted to go nearer ; but Rassu- 
dok hinted that the bagpipe would lead them out of their way. 
Curiosity got the better of Ivan, and he went up to the bagpipe; 


Qua — | 





* May not this have been meant as a disguised sketch of the august paintet 


herself, who is said to have been very condescending and kid _ to such of bet 


subjects as were industrious, particularly in the line of agriculture. 
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but when he saw the mad pranks of disfigured deunkards stag- 
gering about the piper he was terrified, and threw himself into 


Oe ree nee y 


the arms of Rassudok, who carried him back to the road. 


Having passed through a grove they saw a steep hill. Rassudok 


AR A 


told Ivan-that the rose without prickles that stings not, grew 
there. Ivan oppressed with the heat of the sun, became tired ; 
he began to complain of the distance of the road, and asked if 
they could not find a nearer way. Ruassudok answered, that he 
was carrying him the nearest way, and that difficulties were only 


to be overcome by patience. The Czarowitz in ill humour cried 





out; perhaps I shall find the way myself; waved his hand, dou- 
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bled his pice, and separate! himself from his guide. 

Rassudok remained behind and followed slowly in silence. The 
child entered a market town where there were few who tvok no- 
tice of him, for it was a market day, and every body was engaged 
in business.» The Czwowitz wandering among carts and noisy 
traders, bevan tocrv. At that moment Rissudok overtook him, 
and conducted hin out of the crowd. When [van asked him why 





he did not talk with him, as formerly, Rassudok answered, <* you 
did not ask mv alvice but went to an improper place, and so 
dont be offended if you dil not find the people to your mind.” 
Rassulok wished to prolong his speech, whea they met a man, 














e 
| not over young but of an agreeable appearance surrounded with a 
r great many boys. As Ivan was curious to know every thing, he 
, eallel one of the boys, and asked who the min was. * This man 
7 is our master, said the boy, we have got our lesson, and are 
y going to take a walk: * but pray where are you going;” The 
Czarowitz tald him that they were seeking the rose without prick- 
. les that stings not. JT have heard, said the boy, from our mas- 
ey ter an explanation of the rose without prickles that stings not. 
rd § This flower signifies nothing more than virtue. Some people think 
— to findit by going bve wavs ; but nobody can getit unless he follows 
AY. the straight road, and hanpy is he that by an honest firmness can 
es Overcome all the diificulties of that road, You see before you the 
—s 
iter * The Czarina may be supposed here to allude to one of her own ‘avourite 
bet institutions, that of free schools over all her dominions. on a plan equally 


simple and comprehensive, which has been attended with the happiest effects, 


Vou. IX.—No. 5). 24 
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hill on which grows the rose without prickles that stings not, 
but the road is steep and full of rocks. Having said this he took 
his leave and went after his master. 

Ivan and his guide went straight to the hill, and found a nar. 
row and rocky track on which they walked with difficulty. They 
there met an old man and woman in white, both of a respectable 
appearance, who stretched out their staves to them and said, © Supe 
port yourselves on our staves and you will not stumble.” The peo- 
ple thereabouts told them that the name of the first was Honesty, | 
and of the other Truth. | 

Having got to the foot of the hill, leaning on the staves, they 
were obliged to scramble from the track by the branches, and so 
from branch to branch they got at length to the top of the hill, 
where they found the rose without prickles that stings not. They 
had no sooner pulled the flower, than music was heard ina 
neighbouring temple ; and it was every where spread abroad that - 
the Carowitz Ivan at so tender an age had found the rose with- 
out prickles that stings not. He made haste to the Han with the 
flower, and the Han dismissed him to the Czar. The Czar wa 
so well pleased with the arrival of the Czarowitz, and his success, 
that he forgot all his anxiety and grief. The Czar, the Czarina, 
and all the people became daily more fond of the Czarowitz, because 
he gradually advanced in virtue. 


LORD MAYOR’S DAY. 


‘¢ By this light, I do not thinke but to be Lord Mayor of London before | 
die; and have three pageants carried before me, besides a ship and an 
unicorn.” Green’s Tu Quoque. 
The inauguration of the Chief Magistrate of the City of Lone 

don, is attended with much civic festivity, and sometimes by 

considerable show ; yet, the manner in which the Lorp Mayor’s 

Day, as it is popularly called, is now observed, is not by any 

means comparable with the splendid pomp and symbolic pa 

Sentry that accompanied its celebration in former ages. 

Whilst under the dominion of ‘* Imperial Rome,” London was 


Governed by a prefect; in the Saxon times, by a port-reve; and 
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after the coming of the Normans, by a port-reve and provost 









q jointly. The appellation Mayor was first bestowed on Henry Fitz- 
Alwyn Fitz-Leofstan, goldsmith; a descendant of the celebrated 
; Duke Ailwyn, alderman of all England (and kinsman to King 
y Edgar,) who founded Ramsey abbey. This gentleman continued 
é to hold the office till his decease, about twenty-four years after- 
. wards ; and in the following vear, anno 1214, king John, asa 
Je means of conciliating the good-will of the citizens, granted to 
¥ the ‘‘ barons of the city,’ as they are called in the charter, the 
privilege of choosing a Mayor out of their own body, annually, or 
y at their own pleasure, to ‘* continue him in that situation from 
o year to year.” It was requisite, however, to render this choice 
1, E effective, that the new Mayor should be presented to the king, 
ey yg or, in his absence, to his justice; but this condition having oc- 
ag casioned great expense and inconvenience, the citizens, in the 
at 4 37th of Henry VIET. obtained a new charter, empowering them 
hs a to present their Mayor to the ‘* barons of the exchequer, at West- 
he minster,” when the king should not be there; and before those 
143 judges he is still sworn. Edward III. in the vear 1354, granted 
SS, to the citv the right of having gold and silver maces carried before 
12, their principal officers; and it was probabiy at this period that 
use their chief magistrate was first entitled Lord Mayor; a conjecture 
which receives corroboration from the circumstance of that of- 
ficer being rated as an earl, under the levies of the capitation 
tax, in 1379; at the same time the aldermen were rated as 
barons, 

The right of electing the Mayor was formerly resident in the 
re | citizens at large, when assembled in general Folk-mote; yet, this 
- having been productive of great disturbances, gave rise to the 
* more confined mode of election by delegates, chusen out of each 
one ward. ‘This method (with some variations at different periods) 
by continued till the year 1475, when by an act of common-council, 
R's the choice both of mayor and sheriffs was vested in the mayor, 
any aldermen, and common-council, and the masters, wardens, and 
pae livery of the city companies, in whom it still remains ; the right 

having been confirmed to them by act of parliament. The elec- 
waa tion is made annually on Michaelmas day, in Guildhall ; and who- 
and 


ever is chosen Lord Mayor, must have previously served the office 
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of sheriff; he must also be free of one of the twelve principal 
city companies, or become so before he can be sworn. — His 
power is very extensive, and his supremacy does not cease even 
on the death of the sovereizn; and when this happens, “ he is 
considered as the principal officer in the kingdom, and takes his 
place accordingly in the privy-council, until the new king be 
proclaimed.”” A memorable instance of this dignity may be seen 
in the invitation sent by the privy-council to James of Scouand, 
after the demise of queen Elizsbeth, in which the name of Sir 
Robert Lee, the then Lord Mayor, stands foremost in the list, 
before all the great officers of state and the nobility. Since the 
alteration in the style, the Lord Maver has been first sworn into 
Office on the Sth of November, at Guildhall; and on the next 
day, the 9th, at Westminster: the procession made on this last 
occasion, is what is termed the Lord Mayer's Show. 

The original processions, both in going to and returning from 
Westminster, were by land; but, in the year 1453, the custom of 
going thither by water, which is still continved, was introduced 
by Sir John Nerman, who at his own charge, built a magnificent 
barge for the purpose, and his example was emulated by the 
twelve principal city compenies, who all built costly barges on 


this occasion. Fabian seys, that the Thames waternicn were so 


highly pleased with the Lord Mayor, through the advantages 


which they reaped in consequence, that they composed a Sony in 
his praise, beginning thus ; 
** Row thy boat Norman, 


“ Row to thy Lemman.”’— 


Long after this, the processions by land were rendered ex- 
tremely attractive through the variety and gorpeousness of the 
different pageants which were introduced, as well at the cost of 
the corporation, as of the more affluent con.panies Stow ine 
forms us, that, in his memory, ‘f great part of Leadenhall was 
appropriated for the purpose of painting and depositing the pa 
geants for the use of the city ;” and a considerable number of a+ 
tifieers were hept employed to decorate them, and to invent and 
furnish the machinery. But it should be remembered, that thesé 
expenses were not all incurred in honour of the Lord Mayor ; thé 
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city being, at that time, accustomed to make pompous shows on 
einen occasions, as coronations, visits of sovereigns, victories, 
&c. Some of the p:geants were entirely of a dramatic cast, and 
appropriate speeches were assigned to the different characters. 
This was particularly the case at the inauguration of Sir Wolstone 
Dixie, who was chosen Mayor in 1585, and whose Show dis- 
plaved a Pageant, wherein Loypon was represented by ‘* a beau- 
tiful girl, gorgeously apparelled,” seated under a canopy adorned 


with the roval arms, ‘* in beaten gold,” and attended by several 
nymphs, among whom was 


‘© The pleasant Thames, a sweet and dainty one.”— 


+ 

together with ‘ Magnanimity, Loyalty, the Country, the Soldier, 
the Sailor, and Science.” ~The whole was led by a ‘ Moor, 
mounted upon the back of a Luzarn,” who thus opened the 
same, in an address tu the chief magistrate 


From where the sun doth settle in his wain, 
Aud vokes his horses to his fiery car, 

And in his course gives life to Ceres’ corn 3 
Even from the torrid zoue behold I,come, 
A stranger, strangely mounted, as you see, 
Seateu upon a lusty Luzarns’ bach, 

To offer to your Honour (good my Lord !) 
This emblem thus in show significant, 

Of luvely London! rich and fortunate : 


Fam'd through the world tor peace and happiness !— 


Sir John Shaw, who was Lord Mayor in 1501, revived the more 
ancient custom of riding to Westminster, on borseback ;_ but this 
practice was finally discontinued in Queen Anne's time, Sir Gil- 
bert Heathcote being the last Mayor who rode thither, in 1711. 
Sir Humphrey Edwin, whom Swift has immortalized in his 


if Pe. r » °° ° e . 
‘ Tale of a Tub,” is noted for having gone to a conventicle, 


while Mayor, in 1698, in his formalities, and with all the insignia 


of his office. This indiscreet conduct. is supposed to have had 
considerable influence in the framing of a proviso in the statute 
Sth of Geo. I. ¢. 4. which declares, that “ any mayor, bailiff, or 
other magistrate, convicted of being present at any place of wor- 


ship, other than the church of England, in the peculiar habit of bis 
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office, or attend with the ensigns thereof, shall be adjudged in. 


capable to bear any public office or employment whatsoever.” — [ft 


appears that on one or two oceasions, as during a plague, &e, 
when the barons of the exchequer have been absent from London, 
the Lor Mayor has been sworn into office on Tower-hill, by the 
constable ot the Tower. 

The general mode of procedure on Lord Mayor's Day, at the 
present time, is as follows : 

The sheriffs and aldermen in their respective carriages, (those 
of the sheriffs being always new and elegantly painted and adorned 
for their own entry into office, on Michaelmas-day), repair in 
the morning to the residence of the Lord Mayor elect, and attend 
him to Gaildhall ; from which place about noon they all procced 
to Blacktriars-bridye, where they embark in the city barge and 
head the procession to Veestminster; the several city companies 
in their formalities, following in their respective barges: all the 
barges have bands of music on board, and are: decorated with 
flags and pendants ; the watermen who row them having: scarlet 
jackets, and other fineries. The principal barges are maguifi- 
cently gilt and ornamented ; and display the arms of the company 
to which they belong. At Westminster, the new Lord Mayors 
sworn in before the barons of court in the exchequer, and is after. 
wards addressed by the chief baron ; he then goes in procession to 
all the other courts in Westminster Hall, and the recorder invite 
the judges, &c. to the civic dinner. These ceremonies being 
over, they again take water and return to Blackfriars, where the 
Lord Mayor lands, and proceeds to Guildhall; his own company 
taking the lead in the procession, and the other companies fol- 
lowing: after them come the Lord Mayor's officers and servants, 
preceding the state coach in which his Lordship is seated, and 
on stools fronting the doors are his mace-bearer and sword-beare?. 
The state coach, which is drawn by six horses, richly caparisoned 
is very large, and sumptuously ornamented with gilding and carv- 
ing ; the pannels also are neatly painted with emblematical sub- 
jects. The sheriffs, aldermen, recorder, &c. in their several car- 
riages and splendid equipages, close the train; unless, as is free 
quently the case, some of the principal officers of the crown, noble- 
men and others, who have been invited to the banquet, join ip the 
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procession: the princes of the blood-royal, also, have at different 
times graced it with their presence. At the last Lord Mayor's day 
(1815), independently of two persons in complete armour (and a 
third partially armed), representing ancient knights, with their 
attendants ‘squires, het ‘alds, standard-bearers, &c. the procession 
was rendered very interesting by small parties of horse soldiers, 
arrayed as cuirassiers, in the spoils so bravely won at the ever-me- 
morable battle of Waterloo! Great multitudes of people asseinited 
on this occasion to see the display! and this indeed is generally 


the case should the weather be fine, both on land, and in boats or 
the river Thames. 








THE NECROLOGIST.—wNo. 3. 


MEMOIRS OF MR. JOSEPH HAINES, 


The celebrated Comedian. who flourished about 1690. 


We cannot find out the time, when this merry Comedian was 
born, but we are certain he received his rudiments of learning at 
the School of St. Martins in the Fields, London, where he made 
such progress that he was the admiration of all who knew him. 

His wit and facetious humour prevailed on several gentlemen. 
to send him to Queen’s College Oxford, where he soon gained the 
esteem and regard of Sir Joseph Williamson, who when he was 
made Secretary of state, took Jve for his Latin Secretary; but 
Haines had too little taciturnity for an employment of that kind, 
for Sir Joseph often heard the substance of Epistles to foreign 
Courts, before they could come to the hands of those Persons, 
who were to receive them! upon this account Joe was removed ; 
but Sir Joseph recommended him to one of the heads of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, where he was willingly received: but a 
Company of Players coming to Stirbich Fair, near that place. 
Joe fell so much in love with their way of living that he threw 
away his cap and band and became one of their company. 
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He was soon called to the Kings Company at Drury Lane, 


where his inimitable performance of Vivolity, brought him into 


the familaritvy of the wits of the age, and persons of the first 


rank, in so much that a noble Dike voing Ambassador to 
France thought it no disgrace to take Haines as a Companion, 
Joe. besides the dead languazes, spoke French and Italian to as 
much perfection as if he had been born both at Rome and Pris; 
hence it wis no wonder that he was caressed by manv of the 
French Nobility. Here he took the title of Count and _ by his 
art (for he was a Gamester) tricked many of the rich citizens of 
Paris out of large sums of money. 

After his French expedition he returned to the Stage again, and 
had the art to form the countenances of his audience by his own, 
His Prologues and Evilogues dy not seen extraordinary in the read 
ing, but his manner of speaking, made them inimitable. An 
Epilogue which he once spoke riding on an ass,* created . such 
laughter thit he was more than half an hour in speaking it. 

It was said that he wrote a play called ‘* 4 Futal Mistake’ o 
«© The Plot Spoil'd” but by the miserable composition, Haines ii 
acquitted of being the author. 

He died of a fever after a short illness on the 4th of April, 1701, 
at his lodgings in Hart Street, Long Acre, and was buried in 
Covent Garden, Church-yard. 

TUDOR, 








———— 


DRAMATIC OBITUARY.—No. 4. 
“« They have their Exits.” 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN, 


This celebrated literary and political character was born in 
Dorset Street, Dublin, in the month of October, 1751. ‘The fa- 
mily from which he descends is distinguished for genius and 
learning, though none of them so eminently as himself—the su- 
periority of his race and splendid talents, throws a shade of 
comparative obscurity upon those of his ancestors. His 
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# A hint to Liston? 
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grandfather, Dr. Sheridan, was the friend -— intimate seit 
nion of Swift, the facetious Dean of St. Patrick: the gratificas 
tion, however,.which such a friendship was likely to impart, 
to one who could so well appreciate its value, was considerably 
lessened by the indiscriminate and il-judved satire of the Dean, 
who never lost an opportunity to display his talent for ridicule, 
even though the feelings of his dearest friend were lacerated by 
the derisive laush it eeestined. His father, Mr. Thomas Sheri- 
dan, obtained much reputation as an actor; he also gave lectures 
on elocution, and published several highty esteewed works to il- 
Ju-trate this his favourite art. The wife of this gentleman, and mo- 
ther of the subject of this sketch, was an elegant and accomplishes 
ed woman, and authoress of the celebrated Novel called ‘* sid- 
ney Biddulph,” «* Nourjahad,” an oriental tale, (which formed 
the ground-work for the melo-drama entitied ‘ HWlusiens, or the 
trances of Nourjahad,” lately produced at Drury-lane Theatre) and 
three Cramatic peices, ** The Discovery,” “© The Dupe,” and ‘a 
Trip to Bath.” 

At the age of six years, Richard Brinsley was brought to Eng- 
land, ancl soon after placed at Harrow School. While pursuing 
his studies at this seminary, he displayed nothing that evinced © 
the possession of extraordinary genius; on the contrary, he was - 
considered extremely slow in learning; this, however, must be im- 
puted rather to bis natural indolence than any thing else, his in- 
tellectual powers never could have failed him—as well may we de- 
ny sweetness and beauty to the rose, when we behold it in its bud, 
or strength to the oak, while yet a sapling—each possesses the 
properties assigned to it by nature, and but requires the aid of 
lime to render it perfect—age gives gigantic stature and luxuriant 
foliage to the oak, and bids the rose-bud expand into loveliness 
and bloom—So was it with the prolific mind of young Sheridan 
—His uncommonly retentive memory more than compensated for 
application ; and the correctness of his ju: dgment enabled him 
to penetrate at a glance those portions of literary knowledge 
Which to common capacities are obstruse and difficult, and ulti- 
mately elicited those brilliant qualities that have rendered his 
Name immortal. 


Having finished his studies, he entered himself as a student 
Vou. IX.—No, ol. 2 M 
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of the Middle Temple; but the uninviting prolixity, and dull 
monotony of the profession he had chosen excited disgust instead 
of ardour, and the seductive allurements of the muses soon 
won him from it altogether. His first production was «@ trans. 


jation of Aristzenetus, written in conjuntion with a young friend, 


at the age of eighteen. This was followed by several occasional 
poetical pieces, and on the 17th of January, 1775, his comedy of 
**the Rivals” appeared at Covent-garden Theatre : it was not, 
however, approved of by the public on its first representation, which 
was, by some of the critics of the day, attributed principally to 
the bad acting of Mr. Lee, the original Sir Lucius O' Trigger, and 
the success this drama afterwards experienced, when it had under. 
gone some slight alteration, and the character of Sir Lucius was 
personified by another gentleman, (Mr. Clinch) is strong ev: 
dence in favour of that opinion. In the course. of the same year, 
he produced ‘St. Patrick’s Day, or the Scheming Lieutenant,’ 
a farce, for the benefit of Mr. Clinch, in consideration of the 
service he had rendered him in contributing so materially towards 
the success of his first dramatic effort. This piece, it is said, he 
began and finished within eight and forty hours. 

Early in the ensuing season, his comic opera of ‘ the Duenna’ 
was performed, with such unprecedented applause, that it hu 
a run of seventy-five nights. On the retirement of Mr. Garrick 
from the management of Drury-lane Theatre, Mr. Sheridan, in 
conjunction with Dr. Ford, and Mr. Linley, purchased his share 
of the patent for thirty thousand pounds, and soon after he 
brought out ‘the Trip to Scarborough,’’ altered from Van 
brugh’s comedy of ‘* the Relapse.” 

On the 8th of May, 1777, his excellent comedy of the « School 
for Scandal” was first performed. It deservedly met with the 
most enthusiastic and unqualified applause—never, perhaps, was 
admiration so generally excited by a dramatic work—from the 
time of its appearance to the conclusion of the season it attracted 
the most splendid and crowded audiences. 

On the death of Mr. Garrick, in 1779, he produced his beau- 
tiful monody to the memory of that celebrated actor, which wa 
recited by Mrs. Yates, at Drury-lane Theatre. _ 

His “Critic, or a tragedy rehearsed,” came out on the 10th of 
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October 1787. Though the subject of this piece had been so ably 
handled by the celebrated author of ‘* The Rehearsal,” yet he 





contrived, by novelty of character, and the introduction of a va- 
rietv of ludicrous incidents, and an admirable vein of keen satire, 
to render it quite an original performance. Its success was 
complete. 

The confined limits of our Obituary will not allow of our fol- 
Jowing Mr. Sheridan in his political carcer, however strongly his 
extraordinary talents may lure us to the task; we must, therefore, 
content ourselves with briefly noticing him as a dramatist, which 
more immediately belongs to the character of our work, This 
will necessarily occasion a desiderata in our sketch of a great pore 
tion of his life. as nothing of importance was produced by him 
from the period just recorded to the appearance of “ Pizarro,” a 
mere translation from the German of Kotzebue, which was given’ 
to the public at the close of the season in 1799. 

Cumberland, in his Memoirs of himself, savs—“ if our resurrece 
tion critics persist to rummage amongst the graves, and ‘carry 
their eves like the hare, who sees distinctly only what is be- 
hind her, they may probably spy out my shade in the back-ground, 
and bring it into notice. [tis naturally to be presumed that, if 
they would come manfully forward for a living author, the living 
author would be better pleased ; but this ‘he must not expect ; the 
temple of their praise is reared with dry bones and sculls, and 
till he isa skeleton he cannot be their hero—” Poor Sheridan might 
Well have uttered the same complaint, both as an author and a man, 
Living, he was held up as an object deserving the severest re- 
prehension ; few stood forward to vindicate him, and those that 
offered to attempt it, did it with so bad a grace, and tempered 
their defence of his character with so many exceptions, and dis- 
covered so many dark spots, that his portrait, when finished, 
reminded us of the story of the artist, who exposed a painting for 
the inspection of the connoisseurs, and with it left a brush, that 
all who saw it might mark any defect they might perceive: his 
picture was, of course, covered with daubs—he, however, patiently 
retouched it, and exhibited it as before, requesting that its beau- 
ties only might be pointed out, and so well did they exercise their 
judgment, that not a single feature in the piece escaped the dis- 
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tinguishing mark of approbation, Thus doth criticism too often 
sport with its object: of wiat avail is praise, if those who bestow 
it are predetermined to dash it with the drug that robs it of all 
its sweeiness? This, joined to alinost total neglect, was his fate 
living—dead, we fiud the flower of our nobility attending the 
Jast sad scene in his‘ eventful history,” who, when he might 
have been sensible of their regard, was suffered to pine in ob. 
Security, compared to the sphere in which such a constellation 
should have moved, 

Mr. Sheridan breathed his last on Sunday, July 7th; and on 
Saturday, July 13th, his remains were depesited in Westininster 
Abbey, immediately opposite the montuinent of his old friend and 
companion Dr Goldsmith, and between Handel and Johnson, 
With Curiberland at his site. 


By all those thoughts, which many a distant night 
Shali mark his memory with sad delight! 

Sul in vour hearts’ sad record bear his name: 
Cherish the heen regret that lifts his fame: 

To you it is bequeathed ; assert thc trust, 


And to his worth—’tis all you can—be just. 


SHERIDAN’s Monody to the Memory of Garrick 
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Some busy and insinuating rogue, 
Some cogging, cozening slave, tou get some office, 
Have not devis’d this slander,.— — — — 
Oh, Heavens! that such companions thoud’st unfold; 
And put in every honest hand a whip, 
To lash the rascal naked through the world!” 

OTHELLO, 
** All was not well, they deem’d—but where ‘the wrong? 


LORD BYRON. 


All persons have thoughts of some kind or other, good, bad, 
or indifferent; fore-thoughts or after-thoughts. He who thinks 
to himseif, is only answerable for his own amusement but he 
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who has a habit of thinking aloud, should, in some measure, con- 
duce towards the instruction or entertainment of others. Should 
the Ruminator, in the smallest dezrce, succeed in either of these 
points, he thinks he shall -be perfectly satisfied. Most essayists 
devote their first Number to a description of Number One; but, 
as the Ruminator is by no means an egotist, he thinks it best to 
say no more about self, but begs leave to proceed with his rumi- 
nations. 

After all the taxes which wars and rumours of wars have ren- 
dered it necessary for ministers to adopt, Lam surprised no one - 
has ever suggested a tax upon Scandal. This would undoubtedly 
prove a source of never-failing riches to the revenue; for, in the 
present state of society, a tax upon scandal would be little less 
than a tax upon tongues. Few, if any, would be exempted from 
paying their tribute. The bold matron, who openly cuts up the: 
characters of her neighbours—the sly propagator of malicious in- 
sinuations—the witty narrator of ill-natured anecdote—the wilful 
misinterpreter of the actions of others—all who are ready to injure 
their acquaintance, by repeating what they /ave heard to their dis- 
advantage, or supplying what they have not, froma ready inven- 
tion, should pay dearly for their amusement. 

The young, the thoughtless, and the unprotected, are generally 
the objects, at which envy, hatred,-malice, and uncharitableness, 
delight to point their arrows.—The young and the thoughtless are 
more likely to meet with malicious misrepresentations, than the 
old and the wary, because they are less careful in their choice of 
friends; for warm friends, who are merely attached to the warm 


welcome they receive, too often prove bitter enemies 5 and as for 


the unprotected, they are always considered fair game for masked 
batteries. , 


When a young female first enters on the stage of life, all are 
ready to watch her movements, and to punish the slightest trip 
with unqualified blame ; but how few are there, who are ready to 
make allowances tor the past, or willing to hope for the future! 
How few are there, who would gladly attribute it to thoughtless- 
ness, or the consequences of a defective education; and how few 
are there, who shrink from wounding the feelings of others, by 
placing themselves in a similar situation! If none but the perfect 
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were so freely to animadvert on the conduct of others—who would 
cast the first stone?) When we mourn the effect, it is natural to 
inquire fer a cause; and, alas! too many are to be found! 

The fading beauty of a former winter, who perceives her rival 
admired and herseif neglected, turns inquisitor-general of her 
conduct, and is delighted to find so bright a sky is not withont a 
cloud.—The pert miss, troubled with Jarge legs, imagines mischief 
in a pretty foot and short petticoats. —The mamma, who has 
anxiously looked forward to the coming out of her pretty daughter, 
and at length sees her eclipsed by a prettier face, is glad to lvok 
out for blemishes ; and such a search, in frail mortality, must 
prove but too successful. She has ne doubt heard of such a thing 
as Ohristian charity, but charity begins at homes and when that 
is the case, it is usually so pleased with its birth-place, that it is 
seldom knewn to go farther, The youth who has felt the in- 
fluence of a pair of bright black eyes, and scems to be on the point 
of taking unto himself a wife, unblessed with the good things of 
this world, is sure to find » host of relatives and friends, who re- 
peat numberless tales to the disady antage of the hapless fair-one, 
who, perhaps, never dreamt of, or wished for, the honour of their 
alliance ;—but she hes been guilty of the crime of winning the 
young gentleman's heart, and therefore no means are left untried 
to prejudice him against her.—But is it just to trifle with the cha- 
racter of an unprotected female ? 

Characters are brittle ware, and must not be plaved with ; and, 
in this dirty world, few can be handled without being soiled — 
Where we know no harm, it would be just and charitable to ime- 
gine much goud ; and even where we tar the worst, it would be no 
great effort of good-nature to hope the best. But this, like most 


other unfair proceedings, sometinies carries its punishment along 
with it, ‘ 


A malicious tale of terrible magnitude, which upon nearer in- 
spection proves to be grounded on some trifling inoffensive circum- 
stance, or to possess no foundation at all, will always rebound 
with interest upon the propogator. But here the general excuse 
is ‘Oh! I told you nothing more than I heard myself,” a poor 
subterfuge indeed, which robs them of the merit of invention, 
and to invent a good lie, may possibly be an effort of genius: 
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by the bye I must own they remind me of receivers of stolen xoods 
who are said to be has bad as the thieves. But how are they to 
make amends for all the mischief they have done! Can they go 
round to each individual to whom they have told the story, and 
unsay all they have said; or would those who so eagerly listened 
to the tale be equally ready to credit the recantation? Most peo- 
ple love to hear themselves talk, and when inclined to uttera 
strain of eulogium, they can always iind a fit subject in the 
virtues and perfections of ‘* myself and family,” but variety is 
charming, and I have ever heard « change for the worse is better’ 
than no change at all; when therefore they wish to sharpen their 
conversation bya lite critical animadversion they increase and 
multiply the errors of their neighbouss: but let every one remem- 
ber that At times they must be the subject of conversation to others, 
and for a moment laying aside their self-love, let each of them 
carefully and candidly examine number one, and see—whether 
they possess no follies, faults, or foibles which require to be 
viewed in the most favourable manner; Jet them imagine that their 
actions may be scrutinized with the same severity which they 
have used, and let them declare whether they could stand the test. 
Scandal and ill nature may be considered as diseases of the mind, 
and like most diseases of long standing can only be cured by pa- 
tience and perseverance. But remedies are to be found: Do as 
you would ve done by, is a trite maxim, but it is a medicine which 
is the better for keeping; Universal good will is another of the 
same kind, which people seem to be aware of, as they commonly 
keep it all to themselves. All will allow that it is reprehensible to 
speak ill of the dead; let them also resolve not to speak ill of the 
absent—and the cure is performed. 
THOMAS. 


EE 


THE AUTHOR'S POCKET BOOK. 


During one of my rambles last week I found a curious old poc- 
ket book secured by an humble bit of tape, which from its con- 
tents appeared to have been the Vude Mecum of some unfortunate 
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Garreteer. I make use of the word Garreieer here according to 
the meaning which has been given of it by an English Lexico. © 
grapher— a mean author ;’ though I am conscious of the absur. 
dity of Entick’s definition, for many, who live in garrets, can 
neitherread nor write, Conveined that this pocket book contain. 
ed the chief part of his Fancy’s treasure I felt very much for its 
late owner's loss and heartly wished it was possible to restore it! 
but this I judged to be impracticable: for I guessed if I advertised 
it, the owner would be either ashamed to acknowledge it or 
(which is more probable) not be able to defray the expense of an 
advertisement. I therefore endeavoured to overcome all serious 
reflections and reap some benefit from what I had found. 

This pocket book, I own, has led me into many secrets relative to 
dramatists—one part was appropriated to—Thoughts for character 
—another to names,—another to plots and incidents,—another to 
jokes—another to sentiments, temporary allusions, &c. &c. in short 
any one with the least docility might with such an assistant be ca. 
pable of producing a modern play, whether tragedy, comedy, 
opera, farce, spectacle, pantomime, or all united. 

By thoughts for characters I perceived that a favourite word was 
sometimes sufficient to constitute one—for instance—*‘ Mr. Wisea- 
cre is to foretel every thing that was told’ —This put me in mind 
of the fore-seeing Gentleman in the “ Belle’s Stratagem” which 
is a plagiary upon Congreve’s Forsight. Isay plagiary, Mr. Edi- 
tor, as I adhere to the old words and despise the new ones, pla- 
giarism and plagiarist, invented, I believe, by the author of the 
** Critic” though not to be found in his father’s dictionary. Cer- 
tain cants or phrases were other characteristics—these reminded 
me of—‘‘ that’s your sort””—** that accounts for it’—** my spouse 
and ["—** what do you think of that, eh?” Contradictory or 
paradoxical characters I perceived to be dramatic beauties—viz. 


*“an honest thief,’’-—** a kind assasin,” and “ a tender-hearted 
murderer.” 


I was very much diverted with the thoughts on names. Titles I 
find are given to remarkable characters. A Baron is generally a 
villain—a Lord aseducer or fop, and a Baronet—some stupid old 
fellow. The names of the inferior dramatis persone are direct 
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indications of their professions or intentions,—for instance—Mr, 








Buckram is a tailor—Mr. Quirk a pettyfogeer—Mr. Hammer a 


‘carpenter—Mr, Folio a bookseller— Mr. Thoughtful a student—Mr, 


Project a schemer &e. &c. We inust suppose the godfathers and 
godmothers of those respective persons most wonderfully antici- 
pated their future vocations and ideas, when they bestowed on 
them names so very applicable! [ know that in ancient times they 
gave names which accorded with the mast remarkable events at 
the birth, or with the predicted faculties of the child; but, accord- 
ing to dramatists, the present is a wiser age. 

One hint it seems is sufficient for a plot, but two at the most, 
which constitutes-a double plot—If any droll incident occurs to the 
fancy, no matter how foreign to the general subject, it may be in- 
troduced in any place—this accounts for the several unconnected 
scenes with which modern plays abound. 


The valuable jokes contained in this pocket book were in my 


opinion—miserable puns, Some applied to the very names in the 
piece—‘* Mr. Tempest vou are never calm” <“* Mr. Egotist you ane 
noy my ears with your I J, (i.e. eyes). Among these jokes were 
hints for equivoque scenes—an apothecary was to be suddenly mistas 
ken for a painter—but if suddenly, how is it possible that the au- 
dience should know ‘* Who's Who ?’—When there is no prepara- 
tion for equivoques I always tremble for the author's jokes, 

By these memoranda I am convinced that if a dramatist can hit 
upon any strane event he may easily spin out five acts. A few 
scattered sentiments and some allusions to the times cannot fail of 
setting criticism at defiance, By the hints with which this poc- 
ket book has furnished one, I am convinced that the following are 
infallible receipts for writing a A MODERN TRAGEDY. 

Let the scene be at a Castle, for a tragedy shouid be grand and 
the chief characters noblemen, but one must be a consummate 
villain. The lines need not be always metrical—some may be lame 
—Let the language border upon bombast and introduce a long 
and terrible oath—the more blasphemy the better. A secret 
should be the ground work of a tragedy and it may remain a secret 
throughout the five acts—Let there be a grand procession—an aw- 
ful tribunal—and then—ezeunt omnes—the author and friends 
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the latter to disperse their encomiums and the former to receive 
their congratulations. 

A MODERN ComEpy—the hero must be an oddity and very poor 
—his servant a punster—the heroine may have little or nothing 


to do, but her servant with whom the hero's servant (like master 
like nan) must be in love for the sake of stratagems &c. ‘must 
do a great deal and affect more airs than her mistress. 

The rest of the characters must be written expressly for the 
performers. Plots formerly were concealed till the last act, but, 
except in one case and that is when there is no plot—they may be 
discovered by the fall of a screen, &c. in the fourth act, and the 
last act may be employed in reconciling the parties, arranging 
estates, &c. &c. Immense sums must always be given by the be. 
nevolent and instead of virtue being rewarded, as formerly, le 
prodigality be held up as a model. 

It appears by the memoranda in the pocket book, that an opera 
can be very easily produced. This is only a vehicle for good mv 
sic, therefore the airs, &c. must be written and composed Jong 
before the dialogue is thought of. About twenty years ago we 
had a very ingenious divertissement at the Theatre Royal Covent 
garden, composed of original dialogue and borrowed songs. When 
a dramatic work is neither tragedy, comedy, nor opera, I find itis 
called 4 Play or A Play with Songs. Hitherto [understood a rtar 
to be the general name of any dramatic performance: but dra 
matists have certainly a right to introduce their productions by 
whatever appellation they think most applicable. We have had 
dramatic proverbs, now we have grand spectacles and Melo-drames, 
the novelty of which, renders them it seems, very popular. 

By several memoranda under the head of Characters, denoting 
that the honourable such a one, the Duke of such a place, or an 
amateur of fashion would make admirable caricatures or old fel- 
lows, I perceive that personality is highly relished. Such pieces 
however can never have a long existence. All the pockets in this 
lately found pocket book were crammed with several loose papers 
—acts of plays—detached speches—accounts of muRpERS for 
melo-drames—list of French plays to be translated—list of modern 
novels to be dramatised—&c. &c. Iam certain the loss of this 
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vade mecum must be very grievous to the owner, as, in all proba- 
“ bility, they were the only ful pockets he could boast of. 
. QUIZ. 
ng 
er 
Ast 
ANSWER TO QUERY, AND X. Y. Z. 
es To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
be Sir, 
the In your ‘‘ answers to correspondents,” in the fiftieth number of 
ing the Theatrical Inquisitor, you say—‘* Query wishes to know if 
be- there were a precedent in Garrick’s time for the abolition of the 
let green curtain,” and again—‘ X. Y. Z. having been told that a 
consilerable wager was laid respecting the originality of the 
ERA Jachrymal character (Crockery) in ‘‘ Exit by Mistake,”’ is desirous 
MU: of knowing how it was decided ” 
jong Query may rest assured that there was a curtain in Garrick’s time, 
we there having been a piece called *‘A Peep behind the Curtain,” writ- 
ent: tenbyhim. In provincial theatres there is always a hole in the mid- 
hen dle of the curtain in order to have occasional peeps at the audi- 
it i ence, and I will venture to say that was the practice in Garrick’s time. 
PLaY Ascene curtain, however well painted, should not be exhibited 
dra until the performances commence: these painted curtains are 
is by very proper for prologues or occasional dialogues, such as that be- 
had tween the manager and author, which ought to precede the ‘* Beg- 
1mes, gars’ Overa.”” I confess when I first paid an early visit to the 
Theatre Royal, Covent-garden, I regretted the loss of the curtain, 
ting and wished for one green or red; for, in my opinion, it had 
.S more the appearance of a Puppet show than a Theatre Royal.— 
- fel- As the proptictors, in some respects, adhere to old customs, I 
nieces wonder at their adoption of new ones. In Garrick’s time we had 
this NO QUADRUPEDS upon the stage —Mr. Daly, when manager of the 
apers Dublin Theatre, gave general offence by the introduction of. 
s for dancing dogs, at his Theatre Koval, because there was THEN nO 
odern 


precedent for the appearance of four-footed performers at the 
f this Theatres Royal, London. 
Your correspondent, X. Y. Z. must have been deceived. As 
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modern dramatists are fond of clap-traps, we may suppose that 


managers delight in house-traps. ‘The wager alluded to by your 
correspondent, was certainly réported in order to draw houses, 
and at the same time to save a character, which might have 
endangered the comedy—it being too ridiculous for—even q 
farce. Indeed, many pieces have been condemned for less im. 
probable character, ‘* Throw Physic to the Dogs,” (to which the 
excellent part of Caleb Quotem originally belonged) was not re. 
lished, the humours of a hypochondriae (performed by the late 
Mr. Suett) not being understood by the audience: yet his dis. 
tresses were far more natural than Crockery’s. . What can be mor 
probable or more anusing than Croaker in Goldsmith's ne. 
glected comedy of ‘ the Goodnatured Man,” for there ar 
many Croakers in the world, who render themselves unhappy by 
imaginary evils? A whining fellow on the stage is not original— 
I have seen a ballad farce, (the name l think is ‘ Damon and 
Phillida”) wherein there is a lachrymal character contrasted with 
a risible one, and their crying and laughing alternately, doull) 
entertain the galleries. But the originality of Crockery may te 
said to consist in his erying about improvements, because the 
streets are widened and the pavements are rendered smooth ! How 
ridiculous—childish, we may say, as children have been known to 
ery, because they could not get the moon! 

THEATRICUS. 








THE DRAMATIST-—No. III. 


DRAMATIC ANECDOTES. 
*¢ A thing of Shreds and Patches.” 


1—auIN 


Had many eccentricities of character and temper, as is well known, 
but there was one which seems to have escaped the notice of all 
his Biographers and that was an annual excursion, he used to make 
for about two months before the opening of the winter Theatres. 
—He called these his autumnal excursions, and his mode was 2 
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follows :—He selected some Lady of easy virtue amongst his nu- 
merous acquaintance, and agreed with her to accompany him on 


_—— 


this tour, which was only to last as far as one hundred pounds 
would carry them—Quin reserved this sum for the oveasion, and on 
this they set out with little or no premeditation, but what acci- 
dent suggested.—At all the places they stopped at, Quin gave the 
Lady his name for the better convenience of travelling, and when 
the money was nearly spent they took a parting supper at the 
Piazza, Covent-garden, where he paid her regularly the balance 
of the one hundred pounds and then dismissed her, usually with the 
following words :—‘* Madam for our mutual convenience I have 
given you the name of Quin for these some weeks past to prevent the 
stare and impertinent inquiry of the world.—There is no reason for 
carrying on this farce, here then let it end; and now madam give 
me leave to unquin you, and you pass by your own name for the fu- 
ture.’—Thus ended the ceremony. 


Q—sHUFER. 


This truly humourous and excellent, though sometimes out7? 
actor, in the early part of his life was engaged at Covent- 
garden Theatre, where his irregularities having, it is probable, 
more than once offended the manager, he was oftentimes sent 
upon the stage in parts not suited to his genius and talents. It 
will be recollected that the weeping muse had no share in the 
composition of Ned, whose very appearance was an antidote to 
grief; yet he was one night sent on to act the part of Balthazar 
in ‘* Romeo and Juliet”; a character which though short, cer- 
tainly required that sort of gravity of deportment, which it was 
impossible for him even fora moment to assume.—Garrick was 
the Romeo of the night, and as Shuter undertook the part with 
great reluctance, he, it appears, resolved not to be speedily called 
upon to tragedize again; in the tomb scene where Romeo 
drives him away, and threatens to “ tear him joint by joint, and 
strew the hungry church-yard with his limbs, if he returns ;” 
to which Balthazar replies, << I will be gone Sir, and not trouble 
you.”—Romeo answers, ‘‘ So shalt thou show me friendship.— 
Take thou that—live and be prosperous, and farewell good fel- 


low.” Shuter at this, looking up at the audience, with that 
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characteristical humour which he so well knew how to assume, 
continued in the words of the author. 


«* For all this same I’il hide me here about, 
His looks | fear, and his intents | doubt,” 
So ['ll go behind the tomb and put the candle out. 


The last line was an addition of his own, and it is needless to 


state the effect his manner of reciting it had upon the audience. 
The burst of laughter, which almost shook the house, banished 
sorrow for the remainder of the scene—when Balthazar again ap- 
peared, mirth was renewed, and it was said this circumstance 
effectually prevented the Manager from sending him on the 
Stave in such parts in future. 


3—GARRICK. 


This Actor was passing one afternoon along Tavistock Street, 
in his way to the Theatre, a gentleman on the opposite side spoke 
to him, to whom Garrick replied ‘ you see George I am going to 
play the fool to night.""-—<‘* Ah master” said a fellow that was 
driving an ass in the highway ‘‘ that’s what many a wiser man 
than you is obliged to do every night. 


4—CIBBER* 


Was one time lounging in the green-room, when Fleetwood ask- 
ed him whether they might hope ever-to have another Comedy, from 
him, ‘‘ from me (says Cibber) who the deuce is to act in it !"= 
«‘why Sir, there’s Garrick, Pritchard, Clive, &c.”’—** Oh yes, I know 
your Dramatist Persone very well; but then my dear fellow (says 
he very deliberately taking his snuff) after all this, where the Devil 
are your actors.” 


— 





* Though Cibber left the stage some years before Garrick commenced actor, 
which might be supposed would have taken off all edge of rivalship ; yet he 
took every opportunity of sneering at his popularity, he considered, though 
Garrick could not then clash with his Theatrical interest, he was likely to 
blast his laurels with posterity ; for as Quin had said, upon the same occa- 
sion. ‘* If this young fellow is right, I and the rest of the players must have 
been all wrong.” —This consideration therefore hurt his feelings, which, though 
he endeavoured to conceal, still broke out on many occasions, very much te 
the discredit of his temper and understanding. 
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5.—IBID. 


One night, when playing a party of whist. at his club, whilst 
Garrick was on the tapis, he renounced the suit of diamonds, 
which appearing odd to his partner, from the situation of his own 
hand, he cried out— What, Mr. Cibber, no diamond ?”—‘ Dia- 
monds, my lord! (in some confusion,) yes, a million, by G—. 
«© And why would you sacrifice three tricks by not playing one ?" 
One of the party answered—‘‘ Because Garrick would not let him.” 


6.—GEORGE LAMBERT. 


With this artist originated the ‘* Beef-steak Club, at the Thea- 
tre Royal, Covent-garden. Lambert wasa person of great respec- 
tability, both in character and profession, and was often visited 
by persons of the first distinction, while scene painting. As it fre- 
quently happened that he was too much hurried to leave his en- 
gagements for a regular dinner, he contented himself with a beef- 
steak, broiled on the fire in the painting-room. In this hasty 
meal, he was often joined by his visitors, who were pleased to 
participate in the humble repast of the artist. The flavour of the 
dish, and the conviviality of these accidental meetings, inspired 
the parties with a resolution to establish a club, which was ac- 
cordingly accomplished under the title of ‘‘ The Beef-steak Club,” 
and the party assembled in the painting-room —The members were 
afterwards accommodated with a room in the Theatre, where the 
meeting was held for many yeats; but after the house was re-’ 
built, the place of assembly was changed to the Shakspeare Tavern. 
Here the club was held till the failure of the proprietor, when it 
was again removed back to the Theatre, and the portrait of Lam- 
bert, painted by Hudson, formed part of the decorations of the 
room where they met. It is said of this club, that the cele- 
brated Peg Woffington was the only female member. 


7—DR. ARNE. 


The father of this celebrated composer and the still more celebra- 
ted Mrs. Cibber was an undertaker and upholder in King street, 
Covent Garden, with whom the Doctor when a young man resi- 
ded. At this time there was a gentleman of much celebrity in. 
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the musical world employed at Drury Lane Theatre. Many may 
still remember Mr. John Hebden who for almost half a Century 
stood in a corner of the Orchestra, and performed on the bassoon 
and the bass viol, on which two instruments he was unrivalled, 
He was also of the band of his late, and for a few years, of his 
present Majesty.* One Sunday morning he called upon Tom 
Arne to whom he occasionly gave lessons, he found him in the un- 
dertakers shop practising upon the violin, his music desk and book | 
placed upon a coffin! Hebden shocked at this want of sensibility 
in his pupil, observed that it was impossible for him to practise in 
such a situation, as from the solemn thoughts which the coffin 
naturally excited he should be impressed with the idea thatit 
contained a corpse. ‘‘ So it does!” cried Arne, and pushing back 
the lid, discovered that this was a fact. Hebden, disgusted at 
the sight of a dead body, so improperly introduced, and perhays 
equally shocked at the hardness of heart and insensibility of his 
pupil, left the shop with great precipitation, and never could be 
prevailed on to renew his visits to him, while he remained in that 


situation.t 
G. C———D), 





* There is extant a very excellent metzzotinto print of this celebrated per- 
former, Mr. John Hebden, practising on the bass viol, and exhibits a moist 
striking and correct likeness of his countenance, person, and dress.—He was 
a native of Yorkshire and a man of considerable wit, good-humour, and phi- 
Janthropy.—So far was he from having in his disposition the least spice 
of the irritability of Hogarths enraged musician that he has been known when 
the itinerant savoyards came under his window with their vied/es (instruments 
from which the sound is extracted by the collision of grindstones wire and 
quills) though it happened to be in his hours of study, to throw up the sash 
and call to them ‘* Do my dear girls grind me a pennyworth more of your 
music.” His propensity to humour attended him to almost his last moments 
a very short time before he died a lady who came to visit him observed that 
notwithstanding his long illness his countenance looked very well. To which 

he immediately replied “‘ Ah madam you see how difficult it is to spoila 
‘ good face!” 

+ It has been said, that Mr. Arne, the father of this youth, was the person 
from whom Sir Richard Steele drew the character of his Upholsterer, which 
Mr. Murphy has so admirably dramatised. The Indian kings, mentioned in 
the Spectator, lodged in his house. He was considered, as a politician, to 
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MEETING OF DRURY-LANE PROPRIETORS, 


A Meeting of Drury-lane Proprictors was held on the 30th. of 
September, in the saloon of the Theatre, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving the Annual Report of the State of the Concern, and upon 
other business, Contrary to former custom, not only the gentle- 
men connected with the daily press, but the new renters them- 
selves, were excluded. This may all be very regular, but we ques- 

‘tion whether it is very expedient. If the Theatre were any thing 
but what it is, an attempt to intrude upon those who have the 
conducting of it, might be an unpardonable rudeness ; but so far 
from looking upon it as a mere trading speculation, we are dis- 
posed to consider it a grand national concern, in which there are 
few persons who do not feel themselves more or less interested. 
Among even the share-holders themselves, there are many who 
cannot personally attend—many who have no disposition to at- 
tend—and many (we mean females) who would be out of place, 
and out of character, among their co-proprietors in the saloon of 
a Theatre. The establishment is a grand corporation, that can 
have no secrets ; and it is from these considerations that we have 
ventured to express an opinion, not upon the right of the cons 


ductors to shut strangers out, but upon the expediency of allow. 
ing some few of them to go in. 


Lord Holland having, by acclamation, been called to the chair, | 


his lordship took it, and stated the object of the meeting. 





have been in every respect equal to Quidnunc, and, like this celebrated cha- 
racter, in the sedulous attention which he paid to the business, to hive suf- 
fered his own to be so neglected, that, in consequence of the derangement of 
his affairs, he became a bankrupt, and died-in the Fleet Prison ; as is men- 
tioned iu “* An Authentic Summary Account of the State of the Fleet Prison,” 
laid before a cominittee of the House of Commons, that ** in the year 1725, 
one Mr. Arne, an upholder, was carried into a stable, which stood where the 
strong room on the masters’ side now is, and was there confined (being a place 
of cold restraint) till he died, being in good health befure he entered that 
Toom,”” — 
Historical Reg. No. 55—1729. P. 164. 
Vor. IX.—No. 51. 20 
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The Report of the Proceedings of last year, and of the present - 
state ot the concern, was then read, as follows :— 


GENTLEMEN, 

The Meeting which is, held this day, by direction of the act of parliament 
for the purpose ot filling up the annual vacancies in your Comumitiee, is the 
occasion on which we are required to present you with a report upon the state 
of the pruperty, which has, during the interval since the last meeting, Leen 
eonfined to our care. 

This Report cannot be expected to be one of detail. Its contents will na. 
turally be confined to the communication of results alone, with the causes of 
which, however, it has been our duty to make ourselves accurately acs 
qnainted, 

In the Report which was submitted to you last year, we did, as far as lay 
in our power, make you fully acquainted with the actual state of the pr- 
perty at that period. 

To the debt, which was then stated to exist against the Theatre, it is ou 
duty to inform you, that there has been since discovered to have existed, at 
that time, a farther debt of 20272. 2s. 9d. of which 543/. Gs. Gd. is due to or: 
ginal claimants, who, it had been taken for granted, in the three preceding 
Reports to you, would never appear to substantiate their claims. 

Of the remainder, it is extremely doubtful whether a sum of near 5001. wil 
ever be called for, as a new item, however, brought upon the books, we hare 
thought it right you should not remain in ignorance of its existence. 

Upon the remainder of the out-standing original claims, amounting in the 
whole to 4718]. the substantiating of which is, in a great part, contingent 
upon distant probabilities, we have nothing to communicate. These at 
eounts, however, cannot, according to the act of parliament, be taken to be 
finally closed, so long as a single claimant remains undiscovered, 

From your Sub-committee we have received so full and clear an exposition 
of their conduct in the management of the Theatre, not only as regards its 
system and principal features, but with a clue to all its details, that our suc 
cessors, no less than ourselves, will be possessed of the fullest means of esti- 
mating the manner in which their duty has been discharged. 

You were last year informed, that ‘‘ a well-grounded confidence was enter: 
tained of a continuation of the average receipts of the three preceding years;” 
that “‘ with that receipt before their eyes, the Sub-Committee had exerted 
themselves so to reduce. the scale of expense, as to be able to calculate on4 
dividend onthe following season ;”’ that ‘‘ they had fairly submitted to us the 
detail of their several calculations, against which they desired the result of 
their labours might be tried at the conclusion of the ensuing season ; that the 
reduced expenditure, on which they had placed the establishment, exceeded 
the sum of 8000/. per annum, as agaiust the average of the three formet 
seasons, and @ much larger sum as opposed to the one immediately pre 
ceding.” 
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In the statements throughou ther present Report, it is but justice to say, 
we bave recoynised thesr constant readiness to adhere to the test they origin- 
aliy proposed. 

Vhe actual expense of the year, has been kept within the estimate, by 
599, 15s. 6d. and would have been diminished ina turther sum of 5002. 
but for the necessary outlay in the flies of the Stage, to remedy the defect in 
ther original construction. 

The receipt has failen short of the calculation in the sum of no less than 
1.94. Lis. dd. 

That calculation, as submitted to you last year, was formed on the average 
of the three preceding years. The observation of the Sub-committee upon 
this result we shai give vou in their own words, as the force of it must 
equaily strike every Proprietor who is engazed himself, or intimate with 
oihers in business at the present eventful period. 


» 


“How far the times,’ they remark, ** have unexpectedly had any influ- 
ence on the receipts, or how far the original calculation was erroneously 
adopted, it were presumptuous m us to determine, 

** One year’s experience cap scarcely justify our giving a decided opinion, 
yet praleace paints out to us rather to forbear encouraging the sanguine hopes 
of lar rer receipts, but to look for a more favourable balance in future, from 
diminished expend:ture, 

“ Eager, however. as we are to applaud these soher views and expecta- 
tions which, it erroueons, will err on the side of safety, we cannot in jus- 
tice either to them ior the past, or to you forthe future, give into so extra- 
ordinary a solecism as to suppose, that at a period when «distress has driven so 
mauy abroad, and visited every class at home—a Theatre of public amuse- 
ment should be the only ark im the general deluze. . 

** It must, on the con'rarv, to the least-singuine mind, be apparent, that 
of all property. this is the most liable to be affected by general, however 
temporary distress ; and although we may lament the result of the season, 
which has not presented you with a divideud, we cannot but think that there 
is a ground of well justified confidence in your Sub-committee, that, on the 
side of expense, unlike other estimates, their’s has been diminished in be- 
ing carried into execution. Nor is it too much to assert, that a full share of 
public favour tu this Theatre, has: afforded at once the proof and the reward 

of their zeal and activity in your service. 

“* Were the tale tu end here, your hopes for the future must depend on the © 
contingent amelioration of the times; such, however. is not your only re- 
source, for in the estimate which has been submitted to us of the expense 
for the ensuing season, a further diminution is calculated upon in the sum of 
60007. making theretore, upon the whole, an annual reduction from the 
average expensé of the three first seasons of 14,000/. 

“¢ In these retrenchments it is but fair to those upon- whom has fallen a 
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duty at all times ungracious, yet, for your interest, quite necessary, to offer 


our testimony not less to their integrity than their judgment. 

«© It must ever he asource of regret, when in an establisment where living 
talent is the staple of our adventure, our necessities must sometimes forbid 
the liberality which duty to every claimant on the property would condemn. 

“<The result of the season, including every expense, with the exception 
of the new rentcrs” annuity, and the inte,est tv the bond-holders, is a pro- 
fit of 4054/. tos. 2@d.; but including them, and the estimated diminution of 
the value of the furniture and stoek, is a loss of 14592. lds. @d. 

* To the new Renters, to whom a whole year’s annuity was due at the 
commencement of the last season, and comprised in the amount of debt then 
stated, we bave paid 35012. 13s, 3d.3 and, iv a mecting of those geuticmen, 
couveued for the purpose, we have received their assent to the present post: 
ponement of any farther payments to them, in order to enable us to procced 
in the gradual discharge of the heavy debt incurred by the alteration of the 
Theatre in the vear 1814. If this class of creditors continue to repose the 
same confidence inthe character and henourable conduct of those to whom 
your affairs are entrusted, no doubt can be entertained that full justice will 
be done to them without injury to you. During the present recess, we have 
at. thorised the expenditure of a sum of GOOd. in improving the Pit and Boxes 
of the Theatre 5 in displacing some, and forming other Private Boxes. We 
have no hesitation in calling the alterations by the name of improvements, a 
the satisfaction expressed by all who have since visited the Theatre, is the 
best confirmation, aud will no doubt be fellowed by an increase of visitors to 
those parts of the Theatre. 

“© Gentlemen—The valuation on tne stock of the Theatre, gives a result 
the same as last year, within a sum of 165/. 

In closing this Report, we have only to add, that to any Proprietor who 
may feel anxious for explanation on any subject connected with this property, 
the Committee will be ready individually, or collectively, at any time, to af- 
ford the best information in their power.” 


Mr. Cocker rose, and objected to the additional expense that 
had been incurred, in various ways, beyond the original contract ; 
and a debate, or rather an irregular but impassioned conversa- 
tion, took place, in which Mr. Cocker, Mr. Kinnaird, and Mr. 
P. Moore, took a share. | 

The noble chairman at length suggested the propriety of con- 
fining observations to the sigiple question of the approval and adop- — 
tion of the Rcport which had been read, and a motion to that 
effect being moved, it was carricd in the affirmative, 

Mr. Robins then addressed the chair, and stated that he had 
only just arrived from the country, but he had learnt from many 
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Proprietors in the room, that there was a great division among 
the Sub-committee. It appeared too, he said, that notwithstand- 
ing the eloquent speech of an honourable member of that Com- 
mittee at the last Annual Meeting, in which he talked to the Pro- 
prietors of their being worth so many thousands, and of their im- 
proving property, the statement now produced showed, that 
14001. additional debt: had been saddled upon the concern from 
that period to the present. All this only confirmed the propriety 
of a suggestion of the late Mr. Whitbread, and his (Mr Robins) . 
own opinion upon the subject, that it was impracticable for any 
Committee, however respectably composed, to govern a Theatre 
toalvantage. He should, therefore, repeat the recommendation, 
that the property should either be let or sold, and that an invita- 
tion should be given for proposals of the one kind or other. 

A letter was read from Mr. Dibdin, Jate a Manager of the Thea- 


tre, complaining of some proceeding of an honourable member 


of the Sub-committee towards bhiin. 
A warm debate arose upon the question, whether this letter 


should be taken into consideration then, or be referred to the Ge- 
neral Committee. ' 


Mr. P. Moore and Mr. Kinnaird were opposed to each other in 
this discussion, and the objections urged by the one, were rebut- 
ted by the other with philosophic gravity. 

Mr. Kinnaird acknowledged the existence of a division in the 
Sub-committee, but observed, that the honourable ventleman 
(Mr. P, Moore) was in the minority. | 

It was at length decided, that Mr. Dibdin’s letter should be re- 
ferred to the General Committee. ' 

An election took place for six Members of the General Com- 
mittee, when Lord Essex, Lord Byron, Mr. Ric hard \: ilson, Mr, 
Walpole, Mr. P. Moore, and Mr. Kinnaird, were elected. 

Thanks were then moved to the General and Sub-commitiee, 
Which were assented to. | ‘ 

Thanks to Lord Holland, for having consented to take the 
chair, and for his conduct in it, were carried with the greatest 
applause, and the meeting broke up. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 


It having been stated in a public print, that the Hon. Mr. Kin. 
naird (from misiuformation no doubt) represented the saving to 
Diury-lane, by my dismiss«l, to be 7501. I beg leave to say for 


the information of hundreds of proprietors who may thereby be 


misled, that my appointinent, which was not increased a shilling 


in iny unsolicited promction, to the management, was never 
more, actually, than 400/. ; the remainder was for the producticn of 
. four after pieces ; and as the Sub-committee never honoured me 
with a request to write again, Drury-lane would not be relieved 
from the charge for what I might in such a case have a right in 
common with other authors, to demand. I take the liberty to 
request the insertion of my letter to the proprietary, it not hay. 
ing been heard by one tenth of the Subscribers. 


I have the hon. &c. 


T. DIBDIN. 


TO THE PROPRIETARY. 


GENTLEMEN, 


As a Subscriber to Drury-lane Theatre I assume the right of briefly addres 
ing you; but having been honoured with an official interest in the concen, 
I thought a written communication would be more respectful. After having 
gealuusly and faithfully served you four years in situations to which 1 came 
with nearly thirty years experience in every department, I find myself dismiss 
ed from office, for reasons which would, in the eyes of many, have added va- 
lue to acontinuation of my services, namely, my having in the space of six- 
weeks, raised a minor Theatre froma state of comparative ruin, to one of 
great respectability and attraction 

Gentlemen, I have been twelve years a proprietor of another Minor Thea 
tre, which was never objected to me, during my long confidential employ 
with Mr. Harris, of Covent-garden, nor was it ever ubjected to by twe highly 
respected Managers of Drury-lane, Mr. KivG and Mr. Wroucuteon, that 
they were not only proprietors, but stage directors of Sadlers-Wells, from 
whence their discriminate selection of talent have frequently been of service 
%o the winter Theatres, 
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The financial concerns of Drury were not in my department, but the short 
additional experience I have acquired by being sole proprictor of a Theatre, 
teaches we, that in most articles of necessary consumption Drury-lane pays 
from ten to fifty per cent. more than such articles might be bought for; and 
] sulmit itto you whether a reform in this instance would not more liberally 
secve your interests than the dismissal of valuable actors and actresses from 
imagiuary permanence of situation to sudden and unmerited distress. 

As astareholder, 1 have a right to observe, and | am supported by nine- 
tenths of the Theatre, who may not from circumstances, venture their pub= 


lie assent, that it is of vital importance to the Theatre that professional - 
men only, be iutrusted with the interior regulations of the drama, and that 


the instant your stage is invaded by an Amateur, however honvurable, his 
views, or dignified his rank, the Theatre must sufter ; the performers become 
dazzled, and the indespensibly technical arrangements of the Theatre are 
eonfuunded, undetermined, aud ineffective. 

Should this apply to a Sub-committee, like yours, composed of high- 
minded Noblemen and gentiemen who are suppused to be always present, and 
perfectly at accord, how must your interest be endangered when diversity of 
opinion renders their best measures indecisive, or when any member annula 
eollective arrangemeuts by his individual authority? What becomes of the 
responsibility of professional directors, whose instruction from the body of 
your Committee are su! ject to counter—orders? and how painfully must your 
officers be situated under a system of avuwed espionage? and when divide eb 
impera is thought the best method by which to ensure the integrity of twa 
jointly-acting Managers ? 

Gentlemen—These are opinions I have frankly given to your Sub-commit- 
tee: and while f am truly grateful for the numerous instunces of their private 
affability, friendship, and condescension, I still aspire to hope, that, in losing 


my place at their Board, it can never be truly said, I have merited the loss of 
your good opinion, 


I have the honour to be, &c. 


T. DIBDIN. 
Russell-street, Covent-garden, Oct. }. 
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QUINTILIAN, 


Amyntor and Adelaide, or a Tale of Life, a Romanee of Poetry in three Cur- 
tos, by Charles Masterton. Small 8vo. 4s. Gd. bds. Chapple. 


It is always with reluctance that we correct the errors, and 
mistakes of a man of genius, but in proportion to the degree of 
talent displayed in any production, is our anxiety that its author 
should be untramelled by any absurd and capricious system of 
style and composition. The licentious and illegitimate produc 
tions of our contemporaries, accompanied as they sometimes are 
by the most delightful indications of superior ability, have 2 
powerful tendency to corrupt our taste and to seduce us from the 
study and imitation of the best masters into an arbitrary, quaint, 
and irregular mode of writing, possessing neither the dignity of 
laboured amplification, nor the grace of unstudied simplicity. 

Mr. Masterton is an author of considerable poetical powers, 
and no man will begin the perusal of his Amyntor and Adelaide, 
without reading it to the end. But like other individuals whose 
early enthusiasm surpasses their discretion, the structure of his 
verse and the style of his phraseology, are frequently of the 
most singular and illegitimate description. 

His Alexandrine at the close of a Spenserian stanza is peculiarly 
unfortunate, by requiring the reader to place the accent and 
pause where they ought not to fall—e. g. 


. 


And he looked very graceful, full of fire and young. 
Thus reckless stumble mo’st, men on misfortune’s bar, 
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It is evident that this last line cannot be pronounced, without 
placing the emphasis on most, and without introducing a pause, 
after the pronunciation of that word. . 
Thus reckless stumble most, 
Men in illfortunes bar. 
in the same manner all fluency of pronunciation is totally 
a prevented in the following line, by the unfortunate location of the 
thank you, which two words must be divided by a pause destruc- 
tive to the sense, but indispensible to the prosody. 
‘* But could not utter ‘ thank you’ as he held his way.” 
This can evidently only be read so as to make an Alexandrine in 
| the following manner. 7 
| But could not utter ¢ha’nk— 
You as he went his way. 
- Again— 
of The veriest knave, 
Enjoys more bliss than go’od, man on this side the grave. 
or 
of This is downright and inelegant prose. 
Ce The division of talent in the following line is peculiarly offensive: 
are 
4 ‘* Tf not by birth by ¢a’-lent, company for peers.”’ 
the Mr. Masterton seems to have supposed that if in these Alexan- 
nt, drines he could combine a certain number of svilables, pause and 
of emphasis were of little consequence. The subjoined example re- 
quires a strong emphasis, upon ma and fo, and a considerable 
er's, pause before the ny is pronounced. : 
ide, “© Why blights man’s law so m’a! ny to do good to some.” 
ose 
his If we do not thus accent it, it will read as follows :— 
the Why blights man’s law so many, 
To do good to some. 
arly “They are not very virtuous, and yet still they thrive.”’ 
and 


is not a verse, end when Mr. Masterton had arrived at thé con- 
clusion of his first canto he had forgotten the system of Pope in 
his construction of Alexandrines. That immortal poet, except, 
in a few solitary instances, made the pause i the sense corres- 
Vor. IX. No.—51. QP 
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5 


** Flies o’er th’ unben'ding corn, and skims a long the main, 


” 


‘** And like a wou'nded snake drags its slow length along. 


The same fault pervades every part of the poem, and even 
after falsifying the emphasis, the verse remains imperfect. 
** And tell him to be 2/ir-tuous and fates ills despise.” 


** Nor did she think much o’f, him though he was an Earl,"* ° 


Many of the lines thus intended for the grave and dignified 
Alexandrine, are not less remarkable than the mistake of Mis: 
Hannah More, who supposed the French verse, which is pre 
cisely the English Alexandrine, to be a counterpart of 


A cobler there was and he lived in a stall. 


That many of Mr. Masterton’s lines would justify Miss Mores 
hypothesis is evident from the following verses which have an 
equal resemblance to the sony we have mentioned, and to the 
Barber's ditty, 

In Liquor-pond-street, as is well known to many. 


<¢ Enjo’ys mo’re bliss than g’ood man, On this side the grave,” 


There are many examples of quaintness and monotony, such a 


“* 1 live not harming others, doing good to self,” 


and he sometimes introduces the expletive did. But having thu: 
ennumerated his faults, it becomes our pleasing duty to declare 
that they bear no comparison with his merits: that the story is 
interesting and original; that the sentiments are creditable to 
the author's sensibility; that the diction is frequently highly ani- 
mated and impressive ; and that every stanza evinces an _ energy 
of intellect, that with proper cultivation will enable Mr. Master 
ton to obtain a distinguished eminence in the poetical world. 
We cordially agree in the declaration of the valedictory stanza. 

Hang up my lyre, the tale of life is sung, 

No heart so hard but at its tones must bleed! 

Tho’ oft no doubt, unskillfully ’tis wrung, 

Hang up my lyre, sweet muse—J may improve—I’m young‘ 
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Se ened 


Petit Cadeau a la Jeunesse ou Fables Nouvelles, en vers Francais: Compo- 


sees a Londres, par M. A. Menjanel, Professeur de Langue Francaise, et 
32mo. Price 1s. 6d stiched.—Juigne!’ 


dédicles a’ ses Elev'es. 


1816. 


No lady or gentleman can with propriety tread the boards of 


an English Theatre without being competent mistress or master 


of the French Language. 
traveller, should understand it. 


At present, every tradesman as well ag 
This collection of fables is inten- 


ded as a little present for youth, and they are written in French 


verse, probably with the view of assisting the memory ; the versifi- 


cation of France is better adapted for light, than fur grave sub- 


jects: their tragedies want the grandeur of the Latin hexameter 


or English blank verse.. The subjects of these fables are simple 


and therefore more congenial with juvenile capacities. 


Dogs, 


flowers, &c. are in general the fabule persone Demosthenes fur- 


nishes One upon Oratory, youth will no doubt find this little vo- 


lume of great utility, we must observe that articles, or as they 


are more properly termed by an English grammarian, Auziliaries— 
abound more in French than in English; yet this professor of 
the French language has omited one in his title-page—de La 


Langue Francaise. 


An Historical, Philosophical, and Practical Essay on the Human Hair, 
- 
combining a full and copious Description of its Growth—Analysis of its 





various Properties—the Causes of its varied Colours—Elucidation of the dif- 
ferent Disorders to which it is subject, and the best Means of eradicating 


those Diseases. Interspersed with numerous interesting Anecdotes. 


Alexander Rowland, jun. 8vo. 5s. bourds. 


Sherwood and Co, 


1816. 


By 


The nature and utility of this Essay is sufficiently explained in 


the «* full and copious” printed title-page, from which we have 


quoted the above. In the Advertisement we also read— 


“ The curious structure and delicate formation of the human hair—the 


eauses of the diseases to which it is subject—the means of preventing or era- 


dicating them—and the method of preserving or beautifying it, were the pri~ 
mary objects of the author’s investigation and of his anatomical and physiolo- 


gical studies. His object also has been to make a subject in some degree, un- 


interesting to general readers, interesting to all—he therefore has relieved 


the philosophic part of this work by a copious selection of numerous anecdotes, 
and appropriate passages from the most eminent British Poets.” 
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Our author states that persons whose hair is thick are less ex. 
posed to disease. We have however known several bald people 


to be very healthy; this Mr. Rowland acknowledges—** the la- 


borious husbandman is often seen bald at an early age although 


he may possess a sound constitution and yood health.” The first 
section treats of the formation and growth of the hair illustrated : 
by an exact representation of the human hair as viewed through a 

solar microscope. In stating that terror causes the hair to stand 

erect, we expected a gGuotation from Shakspear’s ‘* Hamlet’ in- 

stend of Walter Scott's ‘* Marmion’’—The second section treats of 

black or dark brown hair, ‘ The old English beauty” and indeed 

much admired in modern times—The third of flaxen hair, this 

our author states, will change in a short time through vexation 

or dissappointment, but that light hair sometimes possesses great 

strength as well asdark. Besides the Albinesses, from the Glaciers, 

in Switzerland we have noticed several of both sexes with white 

hair, surely Mr. Rowland does not call this faxen hair, though 

in the course of time it will sometimes change to a light brown, 

The very eve brows also are white and the eyes a delicate blue 

though apparently red when affected by a very strong light. One 
of our dramatists ( whose name we are not at liberty to mention) 

has ason and danghter with hair of this description, The next 

section is upon red hair ‘which is coarse and square.” Our 

author has known light brown hair of fair persons to be complete 

ly changed to red by travelling in hot climates. The following 

sections include curly, long, and grey hair, baldness, changing 

colour &c. &c. some of which display too much egotism. In the 

enyraved title there is a neat representation of the following re- 

markable anecdote : 

‘“oMr. Thompson, a gentleman resident near Wigton in Cumberland, sta- 
ted that his son was at school near the sea side—the boys were accustomed in 
their play hours to stroll to the rccks, to take the eagles nests. One day, 
calling to see his son, the master went in search of him, it being the hours 
of play, and at that moment he perceived him let down the rocks by a rope; 
with a sabre in his hand, the glittering of which prevents the eagles approach. 
The boy observed the bird of Jove flying towards him, and, in flourishing the 
sabre, he cut the cord by which he was suspended, all but one thread. Had 
the rope been whoily cut, he would have been precipitated an immense depth, 
and must inevitably have been dashed to pieces. In this terrific situation tbe 
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utmost care was taken to draw him up resting onthe single thread, and he 
was taken away almost lifeless through fear and conveyed home. Upon his 
recovery from the stupor occasioned by his fright to the great astonishment of 
his father and all that knew, the whole mass of his hair, which was black, 
was changed to white!’ p. 33—4 



































l The introductory lines to this Essay convince us that every 
1 Philosopher is not a poet. Some are unmetrical, viz. 
! “* O’er whose annals beauty shoots her faine.”” 
, Why was it not printed Over, then the line would not have been 
) 
Jame ? 
p ; sie 
| “«* Beauty and science, which none can e’er excel.” 
3 
: This line is outdone by another : 
at “« To study nature was the task for man designed.” 
3; Sentences may terminate, but not begin, with Alerundrines. We 
te wish the author had omited some of his unpoetical Ands : 
wh ** All life that vegetates, and all life that moves.” 
nl, ““ Who made earth avd air, and flood, and fire combine.” 
- The author soon changes his metre without ryhme or reason : 
ne 
‘¢ Behold! at hymens alter does appeur 
n) A most illustrious Royal Pair, 
xt Bowing before fair beautys shrine, 
ur A Prince of Coburg’s ancient line 
tes Receives a British Princess’s fairhand.” &c. &c. 
ng 
ing 
the 
re Review of Music. 
sta- 
din 
day, “ Fair Cheating’’—a Farce, performed at the Theatre Royal, Drury-lonem 
ours ; The Words and Music by J. Parry. Published at Biand and Weliers. 
ops [| 108. 6a, 
pach. We were present when this little piece was first performed, and 
; the must confess, were entertained, it evidently was intended. by the 
ad : . . ‘ ; 
H author as a vehicle for his music, yet some of the characters were 
epth, ; ; 
a well drawn ; but we shall confine ourselves to the composer and 


not the author. 
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The * Overture” is lively and characteristic—extremely aficctive 
in the orchestra, full of energy and spirit. 

“Tf *twere deem'd a Sin to Love,” is a pretty ballad—so_ js 
the “ Masiac,” sung by Mrs. Mountain, with great feeling, 


c 
ec 


“weet Caroline,” by Pyne, is a rondo, very happily conceived 
and well arrangzed. : 

*¢ The Lonely Bird of Night,’ a duett, by Pyne and Mrs. Moun- 
tain, is not inferior to any we have heard for a length of time, 
The flageolet accompaniment is very beautiful. 

«« Dennis O Larry,” extremely well sung by Mr. Knight, has 
a Jeal of bumour and the air is truly Hibernian. 

Ow tie whole we consider this dramatic effort highly creditsble 
to the anthor and composer, and we trust that the Hattering re- 
ception it met with, will stimulate him to try again. 


“ My Native Shore Adieu” .—The Words by Lord Byron, the Music by Miss 


Fowler. Published by Williams, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 1s. bi. 


We have too much gatlantry to detract from the merits of a 
female; and too much respect for our own reputation, not to 
speak of this song in the highest terms. It has been sung by 
Messrs. Broadhurst, Duruset, Collyer, and Barnett, with much 
applause. The melody is elegant and well adapted to the wor. 


The arrangement for the piano-forte very good, We recomment 


the fair composer to persevere, for, from the specimen before us, 
we augur well of her future success. 


eee 


“6 Oh, deign sweet Maid to hear me.’—A Duett, Sung by Mr. Braham and 
Mrs. Dickons, in the Opera of the Siege of Belgrade, written and com- 


posed expressly for them, by Mr. Parry. Published at Goulding and Co's. 
Soho.square. Qs. 


It was a bold attempt for Mr. Parry to enter the list with Sto- 
race, but he could not possibly have chosen better means of*sup- 
port than the powerful aid of a Braham and a Dickons. 

The Duett. before us, is in two movements, the first in 6-8 an- 


dante and the next, a very spirited polacca, affording the singers 
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much scope for execution. The passages allotted to Sirs. Dickons 





are very brilliant and showy, whilst those given to Braham are 





no less effective. 





«© The Moon is Bright,” a Serenade, sung by Braham in the 





same Opera, written and composed by Parry, is « very beautiful 





thing. The pianuo-forte accompaniment is execedingly good, and 
adds much to the effect as a Serenade. 










Original Woctry. 






“« Magazines are of great service to those who are learning to write; they 
are fishing-boats, which the Bucaniers of Literature do not condescend to 





sink, burn, and destroy. Young poets may safely try their streicc in them, 





and that they should try their strength before the public, without danger of 





any shame from failure, is highly desirable.” SOUTHEY. 


‘ 






(os NR am 







LINES 


Sent to a Gentleman with his Picture, which he had requested the 






Author to return, 





Be gone !—and tell the fickle youth, 






His cherish'd image I resign ; 





Since he forgets those vows of truth, 





Which once I fondly thought were mine! 





Tell him, my heart no more will bow 
Beneath the weight of Love's control ; 





That grief were vain and useless now, 





Not ev’n his tears could touch my soul. 





My heart, no more by passion toss’d 
7% ’ 





Thus bursts at once the tvrant’s chain ; 
I blush to think it should have cost 
One pang—to give thee back again ! 
_ London, Oct. 12, 1816, SAPPHU, 
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A young Lady having told a Gentleman, at a Ball, that she would 
never marry any one but a Poet, the Gentleman, next Morning, 
presented her with the following Verses :— 


I think that you said, if I heard you aright, 

When of wedlock’s soft bonds we were talking last night, 
That ‘‘ none but a Pvet must ever aspire 

To the hand and the heart,”’ that J so much desire. 
While repeating these words, I withdrew to my bed, 
But, alas! from my eye-iids soft slumber was fled‘ 

J toss'd on my pillow, and said, with a sigh, 

«© T must e’en give her up—for no Poet am I!” 
When, lo! on a sudden, a form from above 

Drew my curtains aside, and I saw it was Love ! 

A flame burnt around him, so lambent and bright, 
That the first glance I stole at him, dazaled me quite. 
Like the soft blue of morn, when it melts in the sky, 
Was the mild liquid lustre that beam’d from his eye. 
On his cheek shone the rose-bud, in tenderest bloom ; 
His smile was all sweetness, his lips breath’d perfume ; 
His ringlets of gold on his white forehead play'd, 


And o’er his fair shoulders they carelesly stray’d, 
For his pinions he’d stolen the rainbow's bright dies-; 
His form was all beauty—he breath'd of the skies. 


From one so divine there was nothing to fear ; 
Re-assur'd, I look’d up—and the rest you shall hear :— 
«© And why give her up!” with a soft smile he cried ; 

<* A faint heart, like your's, is unworthy a bride. 

“« Why yield up your spirits to sorrow and care ; 

** "Tis only the Brave who are worthy the Fair! 

“No longer lie pining in anguish and doubt ; 

«* Go—take up a pen—and I'll soon help you out ; 

‘« For sooner than lose such a vot’ry as you, 

“« T’dsteal all the fire from the Helicon crew. 

“© You shall sigh like a Moore, and lamest like a Byron, 
«© And move the girl’s heart, tho’ ’twere e’en made of iron ;” 
I gaz'd on the beautiful phantom that chid me, 

Then threw on my night-gown, and did as he bid me. 
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So by the God’s aid—with some shrugs and some curses— 







































J soon put together this ony? of verses.— 

But do not turn critic, for ‘tis the first time 

My brain ever thought, or ny pen wrote in rhyme. 

But tho’ I confess Iam not very clever, 

Yet to win your affections shall be my endeavour. 

I will write for you, fight for you, do all I can 

To please you, or teaze you —if lam the man. 
I'll be merry, or grave, [ll laugh, or Pilsigh for you— 
If accepted, VM live—if rejected, Vl die for you. | . 
MOMUS. 


LINES ON THE LIFE OF 













Magis amica Veritas. 
Indignation. will speak ;—yes, the quick throbbing heart 
Must have vent for its feelings,—tho’ mourning the fate 
Of him whose whole life was a tissue of art :— 
Mid the great_ones so low, mid the low ones so great ! 
He has liv'd in rich mansion, with equipage gay, - 
For a month, nay a year,—to the grief of good men ; 
He has then like a swindler been dais away ,— 
And this he deem’d Greatness! what's litlleness then ?*** 





“ Shall it then be held meet,’ 
(When they read of the credulous trader's big tear) 


" future ages will say, 


















That the mocker who cried—* let iny privilege pay’ 
Should have chiefs of the nation to follow his bier ? 


“ Should such honours be paid,’ —they exclaiin, ‘* to. the man, 
Who has brought the wan widow and orphan to thrall, 
This ‘ receiver,’ vet threatner,—this pauper who ran 
Through each quirk of ‘ the fancy,’* a master in all!” 
Had the lux’ries he roll’d in been mine at command 
(Which, deceiv’d by false grandeur, the weok bad supplied, 
And most prodigal too)—I,—gaunt. farnine at hand,— 
Would as God's * noblest work ;$ have inore gloriously died. 





* A knot of gentlemen known by that name. 
+ “* An honest man’s the noblest work of Gud.’’ Lope. 
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O! it sickens the basi to see vice still abound, 
While virtue in sorrow and want seeks the grave : 
O! it sickens the heart to see misery’s wound 
All bleeding !—and yet lack the power to save. 


And thou base traducer* of all that is good, 

Though mix’d with some faults, (has uot gold its alloy,) 
Thou slave of a faction '—now well understood, — 

Can thy breast, from this period, one moment know joy? 


No, it ne’er can be thine, since thy libellous pen 

Has thus pour’d its foul slime over high-seated worth ; 
Go! seek the rude desart, go! hide in some den, 

Or go hang! such a monster encumbers the earth.— 


But how frontless was he who could hold as compecr, 
The Prince who had kindly retained him at court : 
That when all the chief nobles were met for good cheer, 
They might call in a Zany to furnish them sport.— 


Twas this insolent spirit which caused him to spurn, 
At all talent,—his hard heart with vanity swollen, 
Twas this pride ever wont in his bosom to burn, 
Made him sneer at the men whose best thoughts he had stolen.! 


But all horrow’d merit soon comes to decay ;— 

’Tis the fire of the glow-worm, a vaporous light, 
That draws the poor traveller frequent astray, 

And then leaves him lorn mid the shadows of night. 


O Princes! O Patrons! full oft shall your praise, 
For the bounties you lavish, by minstrels be sung ; 
But exhausted your purse, soon shall cease all the lays, 
Nay yourselves be revil’d by INGRATITUDE’s tongue. 


And is thisa return for that high-minded ong, 
Whose charity is as the fast flowing tide,— 

Or whose warm, genial beams,—like to those of the sun 
O’er the face of dear nature,—are spread far and wide.*** 


—_——<? 





* The Writer of ** Lines on the Death of ”” printed in Morniny 
Chroincle August 5. 


+ This must not be received as a bare assertion. The proof shall appear! 
a short time. 
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Now learn timid authors to boast a great name !— 
Know ’tis easy to pass for a wit and a sage, 
When a Fox or a Burke teaches how to declaim, 

When a Garrick or Cumberland fits for the stage. 


Thus depicted the man,—may his spirit have rest ; 

And may all like myself, use truth’s compass to steer ’em:— 
But as some think an adage in Latin sounds best, 

They may take this,—de mortuis nil nisi verum. 


VINDEX. 


















ACROSTICS. 


O muses come inspire my votive lays, 
N or leave unnoticed lovely Juliet’s praise ; 
E ach night when she in tragedy appears, 
I s there an eye that melts not into tears! 
L ong may she shine the wonder of the age, 
L, ong, long illuminate, our native stage. 
MACBETH. 
i. K ing of the stage, whose mighty mind appears 
E ntire, unchanged, amidst the lapse of years, 
M ajestic, lofty, graceful is thy mien, 
B right ornament of, Britain’s tragic scene ; 
L ong may’st thou reign upon the drama’s throne ; 
E ternal fame and honour is thine own, 
MACBETH. 


Y e who've in Pierre and Cassius seen him play, 
O h listen with attention to my lay, 

U nite with me to praise—and yet to blame, 

N or let him e’en great Kemble copy tame— 

G o Young, and rise on thine own wings to fame. 
MACBETH. 


a 


ee 





ee 
foruiny 


On the Death of an amiable young Lady, who died almost suddenly ;— 
addressed to her disconsolate relatives. - ’ 







ppear Can the soft dews, that heaven distills, restore 
, The bloom of beauty to the faded flower, 
Can showers of frzsrance bid it blossom more, 


Or raise it, once again, in beauty’s bower?) 3328") 
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And think you melancholy’s sighs and sorrow’s tears 
Can wake “ the rose of Mey” that you have lost, 
Bid the fallen blossom flourish into years 
Unchill’d by winter, and by death uncrost? 


Ah no! regrets are vain—the rose is fled 
Tears cannot move, nor sighs awake the, dead! 


But then you name her goodness, zeal to please, 
Her sense of duty, and her gratitude, 

And woo the dangerous Woe again that these 
Should dwell but in the close grave’s solitude ! 


Oh think that had she liv’d, this world may cast 
A hideous blight upon so fair a day!” 

But in the heaven of heav'ns ch! it shall last, 
Imperishably sweet, to-day as yesterday! 


What! weep you yet! that from your ample hoard 
One precious jewel of the casket’s flown ? 

Because one olive branch from round your board 
Is gone, to seek, and gain, an happier home? 


Have you no other blossoms, that this one 

Should now it’s withered, leave the garden bare? 
Because she’s faded in the morning sun, 

May it not ripen other flow’rets there? 


Yes, yes it may,—and this consoling hope 
‘Teach to your living ones, now all your care; 

Tell them from heaven their angel sister spoke, 
Sighing with tongue of seraph sound “ prepare.” — 


Learn them that all the world’s poor vanities 
Are morning’s flitting vapours seen—and past ; 
That mortal hopes and joys are April skies, 
Splended in beauty now—then overcast ! 


Oh teach them, teach.them this—and shed 
Pure consolation to cach wounded breast, 
Hope then shall drop her chaplet on your head, 
And point to realms where Mary is at rest. 
Sept. 17, 1816, 
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SONNET 











Written near Montriul in France, 1812. 


Hail, to thy woods and fertile fields, O France! 
Thy villages that peep from eve ry dale, 
Whole clustering trees half-intercept the gale, 

And sigh an echo to the eveuing dance :— 


Now at the stilly close of summer dav, 
While the sweet fife is thrilling on mine ear, 
And the gay Tus tic girl is singing near, 

In Moutriul’s paths, a stranger winds his way. 






Sad is his heart, and weary are his eet, 
Yet he must lone a Jonesome mare ie pursue, 
And find his bed, perchance, on the cold dew, 
For naught _ he to purchase comfort meet. 


Ah! happy " not exiled evermore, 
A grief-worn wanderer, from his ni: itive shore. 


Islington Sept. 1216. 


TO MISS POOLE. 





Though the waters of Cheltenham notice have claim’d, 
And ‘Tonbridge and Harrogate’s long have been famed, 
With none of those drau zhis I my passion will cool, 

But bumpers will fill up, and drink “ Peerless Poole.” 


FRANK. 


TO MISS KELLY, 


She speaks! she looks! such ease and grace, 
And truth, in all we hear OF See 5 
Delusion reigns iy, reason’s place 

And acting seems reality. 


So when the moon, suffused with gold, 
Reflects her consort’s setting rays ; 

The wildered Persians then behold 

And doubt which glory claims the praise: 
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Cheatrical Siquisition. 


—_ — — — * Ea reprehendere conor, 
** Que gravis Esopus, que doctus Ruscius egit.”’ 
Horace 


THEATRE ROYAL, ENGLISH OPERA. 


Saturday, October 5.—This Theatre closed for Vr. Bartley's 
benefit ; and the following address, upon the conclusion of the 


season, was delivered by the acting manayer : 


Laptes AND GENTLEMEN.—This evening will close a short season of un. 
precedeuted exertion. In all that relates to the public, the proprietor hai 
had every reason to be satisfied and grateful: a full share of favour and pa- 
tronage has been extended to the New Theatre, aud he respectfully boasts, 
that seneral approbation has rewarded the endeavour to provide you witha 
place of amusement, such as it was thought, this metropolis appeared to 
require. in all respects calculated for the purposes and the enjoyment of dra 
matic representation. The proprietor was fully aware that the endeavour to 
cojlect a company, almost entirely new to the Loudon audienee, was a bold 
and hazardous one. He has, however, on his own part, and on theirs, to 
acknowledge with pride and gratitude, that the collective efforts of the New 
Company have been received with the most encouraging kindness. They had 
a fearful task to perform, in following the many distinguished favourites, 
whose talents have ripened on this spot in the fostering sunshine of your fa 
vour ; but from the liberal notice bestowed on many individuals, the propri- 
etor sees every reason to hope that the same spot may still successfully con- 
tinue to bring forward candidates for approbation, and to rear fresh objects 
for your gratification. The unexpected limitation, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
which has been imposed on the licence of this Theatre, has rendered abor- 
tive the last exertions of the Proprietor, as far as relates to a fair and just 
view to his personal advantage ; but in no one instance has it paralyzed or 
relaxed his endeavours to afford you entertainment. He has had to contend 
with powerful enemies ; and those enemies have hitherto so far triumphed, 
as to deprive him of a large portion of talent, as well asa large part of the 
means of encouraging and rewarding it. He lives however in the confident 
hope that brighter prospects are before him ; and that he may stil) be en- 
abled to realise his original plan, and to gratify their fondest wishes, by 
establishing this Theatre asa school for English dramatic music, and for 
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my own, J respectfully thank and bid you fareweil.’’, 
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the better encouragement of native talent;—and now, Ladies and 
Geutlemen—In the name of the Proprictor, of all the Pertormefs, and in 


————— ee 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE. 


September 24.—ir. Kean performed Richard IIT. this evening, | 
with all his wonted energy and fire. In the farce of ‘* Hit or 
Miss! Harley bustled through Dick Cypher with a degree of success, 

Sep. 26.—The tragedy of « Bertram” was performed for the first 
time this season but its attraction seems to diminish. The 
“Mayor of Garratt,” was announced for this evening on the 
preceding Wednesday, but ‘‘ Hit or Miss!,” was repeated in- 
stead. 

Sept. 23—After ‘*A New way to Pay Old Debts.” The petite 
comedy of ‘* False and True,” compressed into two acts was per- 
formed as the afterpiece. Mr Johnstone is the support of this 
piece, and as we dont often see him in new characters, this revival 
answered the purpose of a change. 

Sept. 30.—Mr. Kean performed Othe/lo this evening in order to 
rival Mr. Macready at the other house. Mr. Bengough’s Jago was | 
tame. Mrs. Knight in Emilia was respectable. . 

October 3.—Mr. Kean was rapturously applauded this night in 
Macbeth which he represented with additional energy. His tones 
and agitation finely depicted the « visitings of nature.” Mr. 
Rae’s Macduff was excellent, and we may say the same of Mr. 
Bengough’s Banquo. After the tragedy O’Keeffe’s farce of “ The 
Blacksmith of Antwerp,” was revived with songs and alterations. 

This farce was first performed at Covent-garden Theatre in 1785, 
but was unsuccessful. The blacksmith forsakes his trade for the 
purpose of becoming an artist. He goes to Rome for four years 
and returns an eminent painter. Old Dipembeck resolves that his 
son in-law shail be a painter and the blacksmith succeeds in sup- 
planting his rival! Dunderman. The farce was tolerated, though 
it did not give general satisfaction. 

Oct. 5.—After the comedy of the ‘* Rivals,” which was admir- 
ably performed, the old-new farce of the “Blacksmith of Ant- 
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werp,”’ was condeuned, The hisses of disapprobation commenced 
early and continued violently, nov would the audience depart tii! 
Mr. Rae appeared, to assure them that the piece should be with- 
drawn. | 

Oct. 7.—Mr. Stephen Kemble (who was engaged for a few 
nights) pertormed Sir John Falstaff’, in the first part of * King 
Henry the Fourth.” Natural corpulency is not the chicf ingre- 
dient for representing Sir Juhn, whose chief characteristic is na- 
tural humour. Since Mr.S. Kemble’s first appearance in this part, 
we have seen some excellent Falstafs, though their corpulency 
was artificial. Mr. Bengough’s Henry was dignified. 

Oct. 10.—Mr. 8S. Kemble performed Falstaff? this evening, in 
«© The Merry Wives of Windsor.”’ Suflice it to say, it was his last 
appearance in that part. Mr. Rae was a very efficient representa- 
tive of Mr. Ford. Mr. Gattie and Mr. Wewitzer were highly 
amusing’ as Purson Hugh and Dr. Caius. The Examiner has said, 
that Mr. Oxberry is the best representative of Shakspeare’s fools 
the present age can boast ; and we saw nothing in his performance 
of Master Stephen to make us think otherwise.—The ‘ Merry 
Wives” were sustained by Mrs. Davison and Mrs. Mardyn in their 
very best manner. 

Oct. 12.—Miss Keppel, from the Theatre Royal, Liverpool, ap- 
peared this night in the character of Polly, in ‘‘ The Beggars’ 
Opera.” This lady is of the middle size, and rather lusty, Her 
voice is strong, but her judgment is questionable. She affected 
more science than she really possessed. She was frequently en- 
cored, but not without some opposition. 

Oct. 16.—‘* The Point of Honour” was performed here for the 
first time (and probably for the last) with two farces This piece 
seems to have been revived for the sake of Mr. Bengough, who was 


not inferior to Mr, Barrymore, the original representative of the 


character. 

Oct. 19.—Miss Keppel performed Rosetta, in the opera of “Love 
in.a Village.”’” \Vhat we have said of her Polly, may be applied to 
her Rosetta:—We were not much pleased with Mr. Munden as Jus- 
tice Woodcock ; he was “ tedious, wearisome, and heavy.” Mr. 
Knight was never less at home than in Hodge. In simple country 
boys he has few competitors; but the humour of Hodge is not 
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among his gifts. We have seen Mr. Dowton and Mr. Smith in the 
. same characters, and certainly give them the preference.—After 
the opera, a new grand melo-drama was produced, called “ The 
: Watch Word, or the Quito Gate.” It ‘is a fiesh production of 
c= the melo-dramatic species, and appears, at least, to be a com-— 
pilation from the French school of interest and improbability. It 
. combines the best pretensions to favour that romantic’ incident 
4 and splendid decoration can exhibit ; and while an appetite pre- 
y vails for entertainments of this equivocal nature, it would be a 
singular instance of illiberality, and perhaps ingratitude, to wjth- 
n hold an admission of the amusement it afforded. 
. ' PROGRAMME. 
‘ Goyoneche, a Peruvian, had failed in his suit to Louisa, whose 
1, hand and heart were reserved for the happier Velasco. The scene 
\s is laid among the provinces of Spanish America, and the period 
a of action embraces the cotemporary troubles which distract and 
divide the inhabitants of that subjected soil. Velasco has espoused 
. the cause of independence, while the father of Louisa adheres to 
the claims of his king, and, in a battle with the patriots, has be- 
" come their prisoner, while Velasco is conducted, as a captive, to 
- the fortress, from which the parent of his promised bride had so 
* fatally departed, commitiing his orphan daughter to the especial 
oa protection of Don Julian, the general and governor. At this 
. juncture the piece commences. Goyoneche, a revolutionary par- 
tisan, has penetrated into the centre of the castle, and obtsins 
he a conference with Diego Monez, a distant relative of his family, 
‘ii and a fast friend, though engaged in the opposite cause. He be- 
= comes a concealed witness to the mutual affection of Louisa and 
ia Velasco, and harbours a bitter hatred of their common happiness. 
Louisa catches a hasty glimpse of his lurking form, and alarms | 
ve Velasco intoa sense of danger He unsheaths a stilletto, to ensure 
to that protection she requires ; but having ascertained the supposed 
— fallacy of her fears, prepares to replace it, and, in the act, drops 
ir. it, unwittingly, to the ground. The lovers depart, and Goyoneche, 
try stealing from his covert, execrates them in the vehemence of rage, 
not and picks up the poniard as Velasco, he conceives, is returning to 
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regain it. In the darkness of night, he mistakes the form of 


Monez for the person of his victim, and plunges the dagger in . 
that officer's bosom. The cries of Monez arouse the guard. , The 
assassin escapes, but the weapon remains to be inspected. It 
bears the name of Velasco; and a charge so sanguinary condemns 
him to instant execution. 

Goyoneche now obtains an accidental interview with Louisa, 
and pierces her to the soul by a disclosure of his person and pur- 
suits. The fervour of passion has been exchanged for the fury of 
revenge, and she learns, that, by the dictate of Goyoneche, her 
father had perished beneath the axe of the executioner. He vows, 
with demoniac exultation, to haunt her hours of privacy, and re- 
taliate the severity of her scorn with the terrors of his vengeance, 
She breaks from his grasp, and rushes out to vent her afflictions 
and solicit assistance. Goyoneche, at this moment, is challenged 
for the Watch Word by Gil Popo, a peasant, who had been re- 
cently impressed to the duties of a sentinel, and satisfies his in- | 
quiry by imparting the secret that Monez had communicated, 
The peasant agrees to relinquish his station and equipments, 
which are assumed by Goyoneche, who rewards his compliance 
with a splendid purse, and concludes the first act by a manual 
discharge of his new military duties. | 

The second part commences with the prison of Velasco, whose 
sufferings are on the point of being terminated by death. He ob- 
tains permission to receive the solace of religion, previous to the 
fulfilment of his unmerited fate, and, quitting the scene, repairs 
to an adjoining altar. Soldiers are now introduced, and in- 
spected by Virez, the commanding officer. Three are selected for 
the execution of Velasco, and the fourth candidate is Goyoneche. 
He is rejected, as the supposed Gil Popo, whose accoutrements he 
retains, from the rawness with which he must necessarily dis- 
charge so trying a duty. He has now no hope of escaping with- 
out detection, and, concealing himself beneath a cloak of Ve- 
lasco’s, reclines upon the seat he had left, while Virez returns 
with a letter from Louisa. Presuming that Velasco had returned. 
he places the letter on a table before hin, and departs. Goyo- 
neche eagerly ascertaips its contents, and learns, that Don Julian, 
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conniving at Velasco's escape, had written tu inform him, that a 
slave’s habit was within his reach, and that the ‘* Watch Word” 
-he communicated would enable him to pass the ‘* Quito Gate.” 
Goyoneche profits by this information, assumes the disguise, and 
acts upon the governor's direction. He gains the appointed gate, 
but is refused egress by the sentinel, who, detects him ina false 
statement of the period when he entered. At this juncture, Mo- 
nez, Whose treachery has been detected, employs him, as an ap- 
parent stranger, in a confidential mission ; and having passed 
him through the portal; proceeds to the spot upon which he had 
engaged to meet him. Louisa, who had preceded the supposed 
Velasco, falls into the snares of Goyoneche, from which Monez, 
who has been led to denounce him, attempts to protect ber. A 


combat ensues, and Monez is mortally wounded, while Goyoneche 
1 carries off the deluded Louisa. Jelasco proceeds to his destiny, 
. but is saved by the intervention of Monez, who reaches the fortress 
a with strength enough to avow his treasons. A pursuit is insti- 
1, tuted : Goyoneche, pressed on all sides, relinquishes Louisa to the 
Ss, prowess of Velasco, and, in attempting to scale a lofty rock, is 
ce slain by a volley from the soldiers, who disobey the wishes of 
ual their leader, and concludes the “* Watch Word,” by destroying its 
sanguinary hero. | 

ose A slight underplot is founded upon the simplicity of Gil Popo, 
‘ob- whom Monez denounces as the veritable, Goyoneche, and who, in 
the consequence of this charge, is condemned to the gibbet, from 
airs which the confessions of his persecutor at length redeem him. 

in- Such are the materials of this piece, which possesses much in- 
\ for terest, that criticism can hardly attempt to describe. The con- 
eche. secutive stratagems of Goyoneche, and the mode by which his 
ts he confederate, Monez, is enabled to trace and avoid the detection of 
» dis- guilt, are dexterously conceived, and produce an effect, in repre- 
with sentation,. which the most attentive spectator is unprepared to 
t Vee anticipate. The scenery is splendid and appropriate, and we. 







recur, with unqualified satisfaction, to a masterly effort of the 
pencil, in that captivating picture of the ramparts, flanked by an 
€xcursive view of the wood and water beyond them. The, repu- 
lation of this Theatre has been incalculably raised, of late, by the 
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spirit of its scenes, and we are happy to hail so essential an attri- 
bute of dramatic illusion. 

~The exertions of Mr. Wallack were extended to every deparment 
of this drama, and his appearance was never made without af- 
fording aiwple testimony of the support which his talents afforded, 
the dress of this meritorious young actor was eminently beauuful, 
andthe sombre hue of his complexion imparted an air of ferceness 
which he has since been compelled to relinquish, by assuming an ap- 
pearance more in unison with the whiter skin of the Spaniard 
whose semblance he wears. Mr. Cooke is a fine muscular figure, 
and evidently posseses a familiarity with the pursuits in which he 
so decidedly excels. His fall after the conflict with Goyoneche was 
loudly applauded. 

Miss Kelly conveyed-an air of importance to a character of the 
most inferior species, and led us to regret that a jewel of such 
lustre should be su unfairly disposed. The other performers were 
attentive to their various duties. Oxberry gave all his humour 
gratuitously, Bengough was decent, and Penley at once energetic 
and correct. 

The piece was announced for repitition with scarcely a discor- 
dant voice, and has since been performed to undivided success, 
though the Times questioned if it would be “« discreetly,” repeated, 
and the Sun railed against a coarsness that does not exist, in 
terms of the most living vulgarity. We are entitled to hope, 
however, that the public will persist in maintaining the claims of 
modest ingenuity, while they continue to despise and distrust the 
author of aslander so fruitless, malignant and unfounded. 

Oct. 24.—A new farce was produced this evening intitled « Each 
for Himself.”—The dialogue is sprightly, the incidents few, the 
plot intricate. It was performed three nights and then withdrawn. 
It is from the pen of Mr, Jameson. Mr. Harley in Doctor Poker 


Was very amusing ; he concluded the first act with a song in imi- 
' 
tation of the Mail Coach; and being encored, he gave an intire 


new edition of it. Mr. Oxberry in Bloom was admirable; the 


author is particularly indebted to this gentleman, for his ex- 
ertions. 
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Sept. 27.—‘‘ The Tempest”—‘‘ Yours or Mine?” the ¢‘ Serag- 
lio. Mr. Noble having sprained his leg an apology was made for 
his not appearing in the ballet which concluded the entertain- 
ments. Dances were first introduced in a Theatre Royal as in- 
terludes in-order that the performers might have time to change 
their dresses, but—tempora mutantur. Miss M‘Alpine made an ele- 
gant Ariel in the play; Miss Matthews performed Hippolyto (late- 














, ly represented by Mrs. Faucit). Miss S. Booth made a charming 

; Dorinda: and Miranda, was well sustained by Miss Foote. 

: Sept. 30.—Mr. Macready appeared this night in the character of 

” Mentevole in the tragedy of ‘* The Italian Lover.” This charac- 
ter was originally represented by Mr. Kemble at Drury-lane, 

“ whose exertions were so great as to occasion a sudden and severe 

" indisposition which stopped the run of a successful piece. It is 

" founded on a real event which happened in the Island of Guern- 

Ey sey in 1726. This tragedy was originally called ‘* Julia or the 

~ Italian Lover.” We don't know why the first title was not retain- 
ed; second titles are generally dropped. Mr. Macready’s Mentevole 

wi was more the hypocrite than Mr. Kemble’s.* 

ec Oct.3.—The play was to have been this night the ‘ Jealous 

ed, Wife,” but in consequence of Miss O'Neill's absence ‘Guy Man- 

in nering” was substituted. The following notice was affixed to the 

pe, bills at the Theatre. 

of 

the ‘* THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN.” 

Thursday Oct. 3, 1816. 
ach “The public are respectfully informed that the proprietors received intel- 
the ligence this morning that Miss O'Neill had used her utmost endeavours to get 
- rid of an engagement at Birmingham, but it was with the greatest regret she 
oker was obliged to inform the proprietors that she was unable to effect the object 
aii of her wishes, and could not therefore have the honour of appearing at Covent- 
itire 

the * “ Yours or Mine,’’ was the farce promised fur this evening on the 29th. 
~~ but “ Love Law and Physic,’’ was substituted in the bills of the dav. This 


alteration was ascribed to the sudden indisposition of Miss Stephens, but the 
truth is—‘* Yours or Mine?” having been received every night with inereased 
disapprobation it was deemed advisable to lay it on the shelf, 
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garden Theatre this evening. The play of ‘* Guy Mannering or the Gipsey 
Prophecy” was therefore substituted for the ** Jealous Wife.’’ 


Oct. 7.—Miss H. C. Boyle attempted the part of Rosalind in « A, 


Yon like it.” It was an attempt. This arduous character was not 
at all suited for her: she was however deservedly encored in her 
Cuckoo, Song. After the play, was performed for the first time a 
melo-drama called the ‘* Broken Sword.” 


PROGRAMME. 

Estevan, who has been made a galley slave for the supposed 
murder of his master, makes his escape (a circumstance we be. 
lieve to be very rare) and seeks refuge in Stella's cot. Stella being 
assured of his innucence, promises to aid his escape. In a con. 
versation which afterwards takes place at the Castle between 
Captain Zavior and Agnes. We find that the former has been the 
preserver of a dumb orphan who dropped upon his head from a 
tree; the name of this tree causes a dispute between the Captain 
and the servant, Pablo; it is at length mutually agreed to bea 
chesnut tree. In this dispute, the only attempt at humour, 
Messrs. Fawcett and Simmons could scarcely excite a smile. We. 
also learn that the sudden murder of the orphan’s father, struck 
him dumb, and, it is supposed that the discovery of the murderer 
will restore his speech. This miracle might have been dispensed 
with for the sake of probability. We saw no occasion for 
Myriillo’s lack of tongue except for the introduction of very fine 
action by Miss Luppino, which, we dare say, was more express- 
ive than any language the translator could have substituted, in- 
deed we were sorry that she afterwards spoke: it reminded us of 
‘«The silent notdumb.”” This orphan isso beloyed in the Castle that 
preparations are mace for celebrating his birth-day and a bust to 

.the memory of his father is raised in the garden. We do not 
know how the likeness of his father was obtained, which must 
have been a very striking one indeed, as the reader will hereafter 
perceive. When Myrtillo sees it, he kisses and embraces the bust. 
Soon after Claudio the Baron’s son, who has been on a tour, 
returns home with Colonel Rigolio whom he introduces to his fa- 
ther the Baron (who has no other name in the piece but his title) 
as the preserver of Claudio’s life. The Colonel accordingly meets 
with the kindest reception, when he sees the bust he starts 
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and raves—of course the preserver of Clautio’s life was the 
murderer of Myrtillo’s father—a singular instance this of humani- 
ty and barbarity blended together. The company conclude by the 
agitation of the Colonel that he was the friend—not the mutder- 
rer of the deceased. Colonel Rigolio soon understood that the son 
had escaped his vengeance—vengeance occasioned by a loss of money 
at gaming—and: being told of Myrtillo’s approach, he runs away 
followed by Claudio &c. which is the abrupt termination of the 
first act. In the second act the fugitive applies to Stella for a 
guide to convey him to the borders of France. Stella hoping this 
may be the means of insuring Estevan's escape sends him to the 
Colonel as a guide. They start at seeing each other, and Estevan 
jmplores Rigolio’s mercy ; the real murderer, it seems, having ac- 
cused him of the assassination. The Colonel appears to pity him, 
and promises him a letter of recomendation to the Castle when he 
assures him he will be taken care of. Estevan brings this letter 
to the Castle. Claudie reads an apology for his friend’s sudden 
departure and an accusation against Estevan whom he orders to 
be detained as the murderer of Myrtillo’s father. In vain Estevan 
declares his innocence—Claudio goes for officers. The dumb or- 
phan enters and instantaneously kisses and embraces his father's 
servant. The Baron (who is wiser than his son) is convinced of 
Estevan’s innocence and suspects the Colonel, a sudden storm and 
the recollection of a torrent render the father uneasy about Claudio, 
and he and his attendants go in search of him. 

This paves the way for an admirable scene representing the tor- 
rent where we find Rigolio in the utmost agitation, having lost 
his way while endeavouring to escape. Hearing footsteps, he 
conceals himself. The Baron and his attendants enter in search 
‘of Claudio, and soon after Myrtillo with Estevan, the latter 
declaring that he would join in the pursuit. Surely the dumb’ 
orphan required protection more than Claudio. His life is soon 
in danger. Rigolio meets him on the bridge—strikes with his 
sword but breaks it—then throws him into the torrent. Estevan 
seeing his danger jumps in after him—the servant throws out 
ropes, and the orphan is miraculously preserved by his father’s 
servant. On their return to the Castle the Baron meets his son 
but Claudio wont give credence to Estevan’s innocence. Esievan 
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produces the piece of the sword which the Baron compares with 





Claudio’s, and asserts it to be a regimental sword. Rigotio, not 
doubting that the orphan is drowned, returns to the Castle, 
Claudio has a private interview with him, and gently intimates 
the suspisions which are entertained of his assasinating the or- 
phan. ‘The Colonel demands to see his accuser: Estevan js 
brought in. Rigolio draws his sword to dispatch the culprit as : 
he styles him, when Estevan, seeing it broken, produces the tell. 
tale piece. We suppose the Colonel forgot that he had broken 
his sword, as we dont think he could have sheathed it without 
being conscious of his misfortune. Claudio, remembering that 
his hfe was preserved by Rigolio, kindly tells him to make his 
escape ; but his escape is frustrated by the entrance of the dun) 
orphan, who vociferates ‘* he is the murderer of my father.” 

The piece met with unanimous approbation, notwithstanding 
its numerous absurdities, and the following purr was underlined 
in the play bills for several successive nights. 

“The New Melo-drama of THE BROKEN SWORD. performed for the first 
(afterwards sECOND, THIRD &c.) time last night, fixed the attention of the au. 
dience throughout by the general interest of the scene: the progress of which 
was only interrupted by the enthusiastic bursts of applause excited by the 
developement of the incidents—it was announced for repetition amidst accla 
mations, without one dissentient voice."’"— 

We were surprised to hear that this piece was a translation from 
the French by—Mr. Dimond ! 

Oct. 10.—This night Mr. Macready became the rival of Mr. Kean: 
he represented the Moor in Othello and it was promised that he 
and Mr. Young should play Othello and Iago alternately. Mr 
Macready’s person and voice are superior to Mr. Kean’s ; but Mr. 
Kean’s countenance (assisted by expressive eyes which are nevel 
guiltv of false readings) is far superior to Mr. Macready’s. We 
thought his Moor was too effeminate. Mr. Young's Iago was 
very good. 

Oct 11.—Miss Mori made her first appearance this night in 
Rosetta in ‘ Love in a Village” she is said to be only seventeen 
years of age; she is low in stature but a better singer than Miss 
Keppel. Her sister was adancer at the Kiny’s Theatre. She has 
little or no action, and her singing though generally correct ®. 
destitute of feeling. 
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A 
Ocl. 15.—Mr. Macready’s Iago reminded us of his Mentevole ; 
\ : os ca ; 
we liked it much better than his Othello. Mr. Young, in the Moor, 
dt P , ; 
was dignified and respectable. We regretted the absence of Mrs. 
Faucit in Desdemona: this part was also attempted by Miss H.C, 
ay : 
Boyle ; but very unsuccessfully. Weare sorry this voung lady has 
I'- 7 ” i 
i such bad advisers. The run of the ‘* Broken sword” was interrupted 
is ‘ le ake — ‘ 
by the revival of «* Lodoiska”’ which was this night performed fur the 
as * e . ryt a . 
r first time at this Theatre. An additional scene was written for 
the introduction of the Equestrian troop, new songs were intro- 
n a 7 ‘ ‘ 
duced, some of which, we hear, were rejected by the performers 
“ after they had been printed. ‘Tie re-appearance of the horses was 
" attended with a storm of disapprubation, and the revival of this 
3 
; romance occasioned more confusion than satisfaction. How des- 
md : : 
tilute of merit must that Theatre be 
™ ‘© Which cannot draw—without a horse’s aid!” 
Le} 
ned Oct. 16.—Miss O'Neill did perform the Jealous Wife this even- 
ing, and her return was loudly cheered. The house was crowded 
firs though there were no quadrupeds. 
p alle 
hich 
> the 
e id 
ed Memoranda Dramatica. 
‘rom ; ain 
** Forsan et hee olim meminisse juvabit.”’ VIRGIL. 
, —_—SE 
.ean: 
at he LIST -OF PLATS. 
Mr. ‘ 
THEATRE ROYAL, ENGLISH OPERA, 
t Mr. 1216. 
never Sept. 25. Devil's Bridge—Free and Easy. 
. —— 2. Two Words—Free and Easy—Juadrupeds. 
We —- 27. Sharp and Flat—Maid aud the Ma :pie—Free and Easy. 
was —— 28. Two Words—Free and Easy—Quadr.ipeds 
ay 30. Is he Jealous ?—Two Words—Free and Easv—(Miss Kelly’s Benefit.) 
et. 1. M. P.—I'wo Words—(Vir Steprenson's Benefit.) 
ht i0 —— 2. Rich and Poor (Songs by Mr. Incledon}\—tlow to Die for Love— 
(Mr. Broadhurst’s Benejit.) 
nteen —— 3. Maid and the Magpie—i vee and Easy—Quadrupeds. 
5 ae 4, \s he Jealons ?-—!wo Words—Free and Rasy. 
Miss —— 5. Quaker (Mrs. Bavivcy Coliins’, Ode\—Free and Easy (Songs by Mr. 
1e has M; Incledon)—Devii to Pay ; Ne:t, Mh S Kelly, (first trine. | 
Tr. Bartley 8 Beneyi' who delivered ine Furewell Address, being the last 
ect 6 Night of pers orming. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DRURKY-LANE. 


Bertram ; St. A/dobrand, Mr. Bengough, first time—Hit or Miss. 

. New Way to pay Old Debts—False and true. 

. Othello; Jago, Mr Bengough, first time; Emilia, Mrs. Knight, 
her first appearance—Raising the Wind; Jeremy Diddler, Mr. 
Harley, first time. 

. Bertram—1 he Man his own Master—Hit or Miss. 

. Macbeth; Banquo, Mr. Bengovugh—Bilacksmith of Antwerp ; Var 
Dipembeck, Mr. Gattie; Fun Dunderman, Mr. Smith; Albert, 
Mr. J. Smith ; Quintin Matsys, Mr. 1. Cooke; Jacob, Mr. Har. 
ley; Dort, Mr. Minton; Otho, Mr. Munden; Adela, Mrs, T. 
Cooke ; Jaqueletta, Mrs. Bland. 

. Rivals ; Captain Absolute, Mr. Wallack ; David, Mr. Knight; Lydia 
Languish, Mrs. Mardyn, first time—Blacksmith of Autwerp., 

King Henry the Fourth; Fudstagj, Mr. S. Kemble—Magyie and 
Maid. 

. School for Scandal—Of Age To-morrow. 

. Merry Wives of Windsor—Honest lhieves. 

. Beggars Opera; Polly, Miss Keppel, first time—Raising the Wind, 

» Honey Moon—Hit or Miss. 

. Beggars Opera—Critic. 

Point of Honour; S¢. Franc, Mr. Bengough; Durimel, Mr. Wii. 
lack ; Valeour, Mr. S. Penley; Bertha, Mrs. Knight—What 
next ?—My Spouse and [. 

Merchant of Venice; /Verissa, Mrs. Horn, first time—Of Age To. 
morrow, 

Love in a Village; Rosetta, Miss Keppel ; Lucinda, Mrs. T. Cooke; 
first time—Watch Word, or the Quito Gate, first time ; Don Ju 
lian, Mr. Bengough; Goyoneche Mr. Wallack ; Diego Mone, 
Mr. P. Cooke, his first appearance ; Velasco, Mr. S. Peniey ; Vira, 
Mr. Kent; Gil Popo, Mr. Oxberry. 


. Richard the Third; Lady Anne, Mrs. Horn, first time—Wateli 
Word. 


. Love in a Villaze—Ibid 
> > 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 


. Wonder—Your’s or Mine? —Seraglio. 

. Tempest—Ibid—Ibid. 

. Italian Lover; Duke of Genoa, Mr. Barrymore; Durazzo, Mi 
Terry ; Mentevole, Mr. Macready; Marcellus, Mr. Abbott; (4 
millo, Mr. Connor; Manoa, Mr. Egerton; Fulvia, Mrs. Eger 
. ton; Julia, Miss S. Booth ; Olympia, Miss Foote; Nerina, Mis 
Green—Your’s or Mine ?—Seraglio. 

. As you Like it; Rosalind, Miss Boyle, first time—Scraglio—Lovt, 
Law, and Physic. 

. Guy Mannering—Seraglio—Sleep-Walker—(Jealous Wife, althoug! 
announced in the bills, postponed on account of Miss O'Neill: 
engagement at Birmingham.) 

. Italian Lover—Bombastes Furioso—Miller and his Men. 

. As you Like it—Broken Sword, first time; Ze Baron, Mr. Bar- 
rymore; Colonel Rigelio, Mr. Terry ; Captain Zavior, Mr. Fav 
cett ; Claudio, Mr. Abbott; Pab/o, Mr. Simmons; Estevan, Mr. 
Farley; Myrtillo, (adumb orphan,) Miss Luppino ; Rosara, Mis 
S. Booth ; Stella, Miss Carew ; Agnes, Miss MacAlpine; Jac 
tha, Miss Mortram. 

9. Guy Mannering—Broken Sword—Seraglio. 
10. Othello; Othello, Mr. Macready, first time—Broken Sword. 
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. Seraglio—Love ina Village ; Rosetta, Miss Mori, first time—Broken 
Sword. 


. Romeo and Juliet—lIbid. 


. Othello; Jago, Mr. Macready, first time; Desdemona, Miss Boyle, 
first time—Lodoiska (revival) with horses. 

. Jealous Wiie—Broken Sword. 
. Guy Mannering—Loudoiska. 
. Stranger—Broken Sword. 

21. Venice Preserved—Lodviska. 

22. Guy Mannering—Bomb stes Furioso—Broken Sword. 

— 23. Jealous Wite—Broken Sword. 


SURREY THEATRE. 

After a most successful season this elegant Theatre is about to 
close—but for a few days only.—For from the very great, patron- 
ave Mr. Dibdin has met with, from the surrounding families in 
particular, he has engaged a select cumpany, and will open on 
the 4th. Nov. with great novelties. Several brilliant Chandeliers 
are to add their lustre to this already will lighted house—Curtains 
in the Boxes and Sioves on new principles, in short every thing 
that can lead to comfort as wellas the amusement of the audience 
has been determined on. A very hai.dsome compliment was paid 
the proprietor by the Magistrates when he applied for a renewal of 
his license ‘‘ so rare and orderly has this Theatre been conducted 
by Mr. Dibdin (observed one of Gentlemen) that there can be not 
the smallest objection.”—We.are truly happy to hear that notwiths 
standing the very great expense Mr. Dibdin was necessarily at to 
render the Surrey Theatre what it uow is, he has nearly been 
re-imbursed by the support of a liberal public. We shall give a 
detailed account of the new performers and performances in the 
next Inquisitor. 


ROYAL COBURG THEATRE. 


At the Sessions for the county of Surrey, held at Kingston on 
Wednesday the 16th October; Mr. Jones, Proprietor of the Coburg 
Theatre, now building, applied by his counsel, Messrs. Law and 
Spankie, for a license. The learned Gentlemen urged at some 
length their arguments in favour of licensing the proposed place 
of amusement, drawn from the eligibility of the projected situa- 


tion. The character and general good conduct of Mr. Jones, 
during the twenty-one year's he remained Proprietor of the Royal 
Circus; his great misfortune in having the said Theatre burnt 
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down ; its being rebuilt at the expense of 14,0061. although there 
remained eleven years only of the lease uncxpired—and his creat 
disappointment in not having a re:ewal of his lease on equitable 
terms, which, together with the exalted patronage of the Princess 
Charlotte and Prince Cuburyr, bad the desired eflect. The license 
was granted by a full bench of Magistrates without one dissen- 
tient voice. 


Scatter etait ed 


SCOT’ iti '; ii AMA, 


THEATRE ROYAL, EDINBUKGH. 

The celebrated Mr. Kran mace his first appearance on the 
boards of the Edinburgh Theatre on Monday, 7th October. The 
public curiosity here, as in every other part of the kingdom, had 
been very bighly excited with regard to this performer, in conse- 
quence of that tide of approbation which so highly flowed in upon 
him after his first appearance in London; and, repeatedly morti- 
fied by his appearing at several of the provincial theatres of Scot- 
land, without ever visiting that of the metropolis, the Edin- 
burgh audience had almost despaired of seeing him, when Mr. 
Murray, at the end of last season, announced his present short 
engagement. The high ideas of his execlience, which his quichly- 
earned reputation bad raised, seemed in some degree disappointed, 
by the first evening's performance, which was his popular charac- 
ter of Richard, Duke of Gloucester. But much allowance wai 
due to hiin that evening, be having just arrived from London, 
after travelling night and day to reach Edinburgh in time for his 
engagement. He was, however, greeted with the most flattering 
applause, and the most prominent parts of the performance were 
received with the highest relish. It has been said, and thought, by 
many, that Mr. Kean’s popularity will prove quite ephemeral, 4s 


it is not supported by talents that will stand the test of time and 


frequent repetition ; the fallacy of part of this has been already s0 


far disproved, by his unremitted and increasing popularity in 
London ; and those who have seen him in any of his best charac- 
ters, must immediately acknowledge him an actor of original and 
first-rate genius, although it must be confessed, that his acting 
docs not display either the elegance or the invariable correctness 
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and taste of Mr. Kemble; yet, if it were for nothing else, he 
ought to be hailed with the highest applause as an actor well 
calculated to illustrate many of the most striking passages in our 
best dramatic writers; and this merit he is denied by none. 

Oct. 8.—Mr. Kean played Shylock. Shakspeare’s portrait of the 
revengeful and malicious Jew, abounds with many of those < fits 


and starts,” which Mr. Kean can so well illustrate, although the 


character, altogether, does not display much of his best acting. 
His pronunciation is strong and impressive; and the hurried 
manner in which he goes through the many impassioned speeches 
of Shylock, has much effect.—Mrs. H. Siddons is a sweet Portia, 
and went through the part with great applause. As the learned 
Balihazar in the court, before the Duke of Venice, she was parti- 
cularly successful and interesting. Her repetition of the beauti- 
ful speech on mercy was uncommonly fine. In truth, the tones 
of Mrs. H. Siddons’s voice are more particularly pleasing; than 
almost any other performer's on the stage. She enraptures the 
minds of her audience in the sentiments described, and scarcely 
ever fails in successful delivery.—The play was tolerably well cast. 
Mr, Jones played Bassanio well, and Mason was very amusing as 
Launcelot Gobbo. 

Get.9. Mr. Kean played Sir Giles Overreach, a performance 
which is perhaps justly esteemed, as that in which he has been 
most successful. It was received here with shouts of applause, 
and as highly a finished compliment to the performer as could 
well be imagined, viz. the audience were so well sati-fied with 
what they had witnessed, that, at the death of Sir Giles, they 
would allow the play to proceed no farther, but had it announced 
for repetition amid acclamatory applause. 

Oct. 12.—Mr. Kean concluded his engagement as Hamlet. He 
plays the <* Royal Dane,” in a more successful manner than what 


Ihad been led to expect. He, however, set out, in the first act, 
with a very ill-performed piece of stage-effect, in tossing off his 


hat with his hand, in the most open manner, at the exclamation, 
“Angels and ministers of grace defend us !"’—where the surprise 
alone ought to have been the apparent cause. He also fails in his 
recitation of one or two of the best speeches; for example—-in 
“To be, or not to be, that is the question,” he has not that em- 
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phasis and manly eloquence which onght to be the distinguishing 
feature, He draws it out slowly, without seeming to partake of 
the feelings to which he is giving utterance. But the remainder 
of the same scene he plays in the most admirable manner. He is 
most energetic and successful in the conversation with Ophelia, 
The tenderness, affection, and melancholy, which he so strikingly 
displays, issunquestionably the image intended by the poet. His 
manner of concluding ‘* To a nunnery go,"’ is also very happy. 
In passing, it may be remarked that Mr. Kean has undoubtedly 
still need to attend to the advice which he himself here delivers 
so well to the players. Indeed a strict attention to these most 
sage advices may rectify every error into which Mr. Kean is apt 
to fall. 

The character and feelings of Hamlet are more in the line ot 
the beauty of nature than those parts in which Mr. Kean seems 
generally most successful, but upon the whole his delineation of 
this ideal personage of Shakspeare, is certainly both rich, power- 
ful, and original. The other scenes in which he may be pointed 
out as peculiarly excelling are, the closet-scene—which he played 
with a vehemence by no means unnatural, and the one in the last 
act beside Ophelias grave. Ophelia was well acted by Mrs. . 
Siddons. The other characters were in general but poorly sup 
ported —Throughout the week the Theatre has been literally over- 
flowing, and from the crowds collected it became difficult to gain 
admission, it closed on the 12th. Instant, not to re-open till 
about the middle of November. 

Edinburgh Oct. 16, 1816. J.A. 


In addition to our Edinburgh correspondent, J. 4’s. article, we 
cannot refrain from inserting the following elegant and admira- 
bly well written criticism on the merits of Mr. Kean, in three of 
his principal performances—It is abridged from the Edinburgh 
Courant. 


‘* Similar causes seem to have produced the same effects upon Mr. Kean’s 
reception here. The school of Kemble, meaning by that phrase the schoo! 
of grandeur, grace, and elegance—not certainly at variance with natural emo- 
tions, but always connected with and accompanying them—had not only form- 
ed a numerous and highly-gifted race of pupils, but had also contributed to 
give a certain tone to popular taste and criticism. Upon the soundness or rec- 
titude of this taste, we do not presume to decide; but, in so far as it opera~ 
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ted at all, it must have operated against Mr. Kean, whose powers are ail of 
the grandest moral and intellectual nature, but woose person and deportreent 


have no manner of alliance with external grace or di znity.. 


During the great- 


er part of the three first acts, accordingly, the yresailing feelins of the au- 
dience, if we may judge from the calmness of their attention, seenied to be 
that of dissapointment;: and it was not till Richard had cast off the serpent’s 
skin, and assumed the tone and bearing of the hero, that the spectators 
were aroused to the full perception of his excellence. It was here, that, like 
his illustrious predecessor, he bore down and triemphed over every ieeling of 
doubt or hesitation. The fire and rapidy of his actioun—the quickness of his 
transition from passion to passion—the whirling atmosphere of busde and 
exertion in which he involved himself—made every spectator’s heart beat and 
leap with his own; and when, at the catastrophe, losing }is sword, and 
dumb with rage and «lespair, he made impotert thrusts with his disarmed and | 
failing hand at his adversary, the emotions excited by this new and hazardous 
experiment burst forth in torrents of admiration. The energy of the soul, 
recovering for a few moments the exhaustion of its mortal companion, was 
displayed in gestures of increasing fury and revenge; till at length, the rage- 
ful spirit sunk in the conflict. 


The glare of malice, which fastened upon his _ 
adversary while one atom of consciousness remained, had an effect most deep- 


ly terrific, and here the feelings of the audience found vent in the loudest ex- 
clamations of delight. 

“‘ The greatest defect of Mr. Kean is unquestionably his voice, yet this must 
be explained ; for no proposition was ever farther from truth, than that Mr. 
Kean has a bad voice: it is, strictly and accurately speaking, merely defective. 
When limited to level discourse, or displayed in the tones of persuasion, en- 
treaty, or love, it is eminently beautiful and melodious; but being defective 
in power, and singularly confined in extent, it isa most inadequate crater 
for those bursting turbillions of passion, which often rend his mortal machine. 
Yet such is the resistless fire and brilliancy of his action, so true, so vigorous, 
and original his conception, so rapid, and so decisive the flashes of his eye, 
that the soul is hurried along almost without the agency of the ear; and the 
same storm of passion which almost robs the actor of the power of speech, ab- 


sorbs the auditor in a conflict of emotions which render him insensible of 
his loss. 


** Admirable as this delineation of Richard was, his Shylock, which was 
exhibited on Tuesday evening, struck us as being a still more masterly display 
of genius. Of the representatives of Shylock, belonging to the present day, 
Cooke approached nearest, till now, to that mentil image, which every reader 
forms for himself, of the stubborn and savage Jew; but there is not one fea- 
ture of the character, as represented by Kean, besides its infinitely stronger 
impression of general truth, in which the delineation of Cooke dues not fall 
short of his successor. The colouring of Cooke was always just and always 
strong ; but it was also coarse, and broad, and geueral. That of Kean, on the 
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contrary, while it is equally true, and yet more powerful, is various, change- 
ful, multiplied in its tints, now deepening, now mellowing—exhibiting, by 
fitful and shifting glances, every shade and nicety of hue that belongs to the 
actual painting of nature. This infinite variety is one of the strongest charms, 
as well as one of the highest distinctions, of this remarkable man’s art ; and, 
in this power, we question whether he has ever been equalled but by Garrick, 
whom we should suppose him strongly to resemble. 

«© But both these representations fall far short of the delineation of Si 
Giles Overreach, which was given to us last night. It was in this tremendous 
display of the blackest and most savage workings of the soul, that the splen- 
dour of Mr. Kean’s genius shone forth, out-dazzling competition, and baf- 
fling every attempt at rivalry; and it is here that we are forced to relinquish 
even the effort to give any idea of his excellence ; for while the language that 
aimed to describe it adequately, would perhaps be charged with exagvera- 
tion, it would fall below the truth, We really have not the courage to cope 
with the attempt. It is a hideous character, and Kean aggravates every 
frightful lineament belonging to it. Inthe catastrophe, where all the pride 
and malice of the fiend are lapsed in the unmitigated bitterness of his rage and 
despair, he seemed to borrow his colouring from the nether world—so phren- 
zied and demoniacal were his ravings, so much more appalling was the tc. ror 
of his silence. The acmé of his frightful sufferings struck the ghastlinees of 
dismay through the house. It will be recollected, that his last words are— 

— — — — Shall I thus fall 
Ingloriously, and yield ?—No ; spite of fate, 
I will be forced to hell, like to myself ; 
Though you were legions of aceursed spirits, 
Thus would I fly among you. ‘ 

*¢ In delivering these words, Kean attempts to draw his sword, and rushes 
madly among his enemies ; but he has miscaleulated the strength which his 
temporary energy had given him, and falls exhausted and insensible on the 
ground. Recovering from their amazement and horror, the bye-standers 
ordered him to be carried off, and his servants accordingly betake themselves 


to the performance of that office. At the moment when they are bearing him 


away, his senses slowly return—he slowly recovers his recollection and with 
it all the demoniac fury of his remorseless nature. Its expression is confined, 
however, to his countenance, for every limb is chained up in impotence. His 
eyes kindle with renewed rancour, and he seems on the point of again spring- 
ing upon his victims ; but at this moment of horrible interest, when fate and 
vengeance are glaring in his eyes, his physical powers utterly at once forsake 
him, and his head drops lifeless on his chest. He is caried off. 

The applause of the house here hroke out into shouts and hurras. They 
were too highly wrought to bear more, and the curtain was ordered to fall 
leaving the play unfinished, Mr, Kean’s triumph was complete, 
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